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World 


Understandings 


UNIT (see pp. 10-16): World Week's every-week 
“unit” is a unique device for.developing thorough 
understandings of world and national problems in all 
their aspects. Each week one vital subject of timely 
interest is explored in a series of short articles. His- 
torical backgrounds, geographical implications, social 
problems and. customs, economic factors, and current 


ATTITUDES 


2ek’s Editorial Program 


trends are discussed. “Know Your World” workbook 
(see p. 22) stimulates student thinking on problems 
raised. (For list of coming units, see p. 5-T, immediately 


“following Student Edition.) 


NEWS (pp. 4-8): Open the Student Edition of World 
Week (bound-in following page 4-T)—and at the be- 
ginning of the magazine you will find FIVE pages of 
news and news-biographies. To assure you the most 
up-to-date news service, four of these pages are written 
and teletyped to our printer within a week of the 
arrival of the issue in your school. Note “What's Be- 
hind It” section of news stories—with essential back- 
ground and guidance for the young student. 


FREEDOM ANSWERS COMMUNISM (p. 9): This 


down-to-earth series explains our American freedoms. 
(For coming subjects, see p. 5-T.) 





Attitudes 


UNDERSTANDINGS 


GOOD CITIZENS AT WORK: To help develop un- 
derstandings of citizenship responsibilities—and to stim- 
ulate active citizenship participation—World Week 
brings you each week a real-life story of young people 


at work to serve and improve their community and 
their country. (See p. 18.) 


LIFE-ADJUSTMENT: 

“Ask Gay Head”: In lively “teen-age talk,” desirable 
behavior patterns and personal relationships are pointed 
out in reply to questions from readers. 

“How Would You Solve It?”: Guides students to think 
through problems in ethics and group relationships 
and to work out their own standards of conduct. 

“Career Club”: Provides vocational guidance infor- 
mation based on today’s employment situations. 

“Good Grooming,” “Managing Your Money,” “Fun 
With Food,” “Following the Films” seek to develop 
good taste and good judgment in personal habits. 





ATTITUDES SKILLS: Leat through’this issue of World Week. See 


UNDERSTANDINGS 


The “triangle of learning’ concept, used as our 
cover design, was discussed at National Council for 
the Social Studies 1953 meeting (Buffalo, N. Y.) by 
Helen McCracken Corpenter, 2nd vice-president of 
National Council and editor of its 1953 Yearbook. 


the wealth of maps—graphs—cartoons—photos—and 
other illustrations. Notice their careful integration with 
text material. 

“WORDS AT WORK” (p. 28) pronounces and ex- 
plains difficult or unusual terms, aiding you in building 
social-studies vocabulary. 

LESSON PLANS (see p. 5-T) and workbook and quiz 
materials provide suggestions and materials for de- 
veloping good reading habits and straight thinking. 

Many skill-developing tips and procedures are pre- 
sented in SCHOLASTIC TEACHER, which comes to 
you without extra charge as part of your classroom order 
for 10 or more copies of World Week. This is page 2-T 
of SCHOLASTIC TEACHER. It includes, every week, 
bound-in copy of the Student Edition. Once a month 
it is expanded to a full-size professional journal of 
education, with 32 pages or more. 





























In the March 17 issue, World Week will take 
a look at thenation’s gigantic industrial expan- 
sion program—and its significance for the 
young people in school who soon will be the 
workers, consumers, and managers of our in- 
dustrial system. This Special Issue will inter- 
















1. TEEN-AGE CITIZEN 


Your Guide to the Opportunities and Responsibilities of 
High School Students in Home, School, and Community. 
Scholastic Magazines have always been dedicated to this 
purpose: “How can we help you—the teachers of America— 
prepare young people for our complex, confusing, and fast- 
changing world?” We have now developed what we be- 
lieve is an important new “tool” for this important task of 
orienting teen-agers for responsible citizenship. In the Feb- 
ruary 24 issue we will bring to EVERY STUDENT SUB- 
SCRIBER a timely, lively reference work of information 
needed by boys and girls in charting their plans for educa- 
tion, home relationships, community responsibilities, career 
preparation, money management, military training, etc. 
Never before, we believe, has this information been assem- 
bled and combined under one cover, in a form which is 
authentic and useful—and also of high interest and appeal 
to high school students. 


2, OUR FAITH IN YOUR FUTURE 


pret the economic and social importance of 
the enormous advances in size, speed of out- 
put, and variety of our fast-growing industrial 
system. The Special Issue will stress the new 
horizons which this rising productive capacity 
opens for young people. 

































3. SEMESTER REVIEW TEST 


At left is a reproduction of one page of World Week's regu- 
lar four-page SEMESTER REVIEW TEST. This test will 
appear in every student’s copy of the January 20 issue. The 
Semester Test provides an opportunity for review of recent 
world and national events. Questions are based on articles 
which have appeared in World Week. The Test is used in 
various ways. Some teachers assign it as a review lesson. 
Others use it, or parts of it, as an end-of-term current affairs 
test. Others prefer to use the questions as a basis for class 
discussion, or as a class project in working out the “skills” 
questions. The Test January 20 will consist of: (1) a picture 
quiz on important personalities and events of the past few 
months: (2) a “skills section,” of two pages, (map, chart, 
and graph reading, interpreting a table of figures, and test- 
ing understanding of a paragraph of printed matter )—one 
page of which is reproduced at the left; and (3) a page of 
objective-type and thought questions. 








A Teacher Tells: 


How I Introduce World Week 
to My Students 


“How do you present World Week to a class which 
is using the magazine for the first time?” we asked one 
of our teachers whose classes usually subscribe 100 per 


cent. 
Here is what he told us: 


HERE are many good ways of introducing and using 

World Week—for students are naturally drawn to 
the magazine. However, this is the way I do it, and I 
find it has made my teaching easier and simpler and 
more effective. 

Before the opening day of the school term, I mail a 
tentative order—one copy for each student, as closely as 
I can judge what the size of the class will be. In this 
way I have my free copy of the Teacher Edition and a 
full classroom package of the magazine for use when 
class sessions begin. Later, of course, in my final order, 
| adjust the number of copies to the exact size of the 
class. 

When the class opens I tell my students: “I have here 
the first February issue of a weekly magazine which I 
think will be helpful and interesting to all of us in our 
class work this term. I have a copy for each of you, and 
I would like you to take a few minutes browsing through 


it. Notice the large type, the variety of articles, and the 
nany illustrations and colorful maps.” 


NEWS SECTION AND UNIT 


After they have leafed through the magazine, I start 
a discussion on the “World News in Review” section. 
This gives me a chance to emphasize the importance 
f current affairs in our lives. The students find the news 
yagesin World Week much more attractive and easy 
‘o understand than newspaper stories. That is because 
World Week chooses topics of real interest and impor- 
‘ance to the social studies and because these stories are 
vritten so clearly and with such care in providing back- 

round information. I am especially grateful that your 
ticles are not “slanted,” but present all sides of con- 
roversial issues objectively. 

This applies, of course, to all the material in the 
magazine, as I point out to my students while we ex- 
amine the “unit” subject for the week. 

“One reason why this magazine is so useful,” I tell 
the class, “is the weekly ‘unit.’ World Week takes a big 
subject and divides it into its important parts so that it 
can be understood more easily. Let’s read together the 
first two or three paragraphs of the section on historical 
background. Notice the short, easy-to-read sentences 
and the way they swing you along easily from one idea 
to the next. And the information, you will see, supple- 





ments our textbook and brings the textbook information 
up-to-date for us.” 

I suggest that they take the magazine home to read 
the “Good Citizens” article, the news biographies in 
“Newsmakers,” and the back-of-the-book articles that 
interest them most. 

“You won't be the only one in your family who'll 
enjoy this magazine! Let your parents see it, too. They 
will be glad to know what useful current materials we 
have in our classroom.” 

Introducing the magazine at home also makes it easier 
to get 100 per cent subscriptions, for I find that parents 
are often as enthusiastic about World Week as their 
children are. I ask the students to talk over at home 
the reasons for subscribing: to provide each student 
with his own copy, which becomes his personal prop- 
erty; and to make our class studies more realistic 
through having the latest information on current affairs. 

“This issue of World Week is the first of 15 that you 
will receive weekly during the school term,” I explain. 
“Do you know that each issue costs you only 3 2/3 cents 
—less than a candy bar?” 

Many subscriptions come in the very next day. When 
the second issue arrives we again go through the maga- 
zine. Most students begin to bring in their money and 
I find that soon all or nearly all have subscribed. If any 
student feels he is not able to subscribe, I point out to 
him privately the great value of having his own copy. 
Sometimes I can arrange for him to share the cost with 
another student—each taking the magazine home on 
alternate nights, and one of them keeping the file of 
back copies. 


To order 


WORLD WEEK 


Please use one of the enclosed 
cards to order WORLD WEEK for 
the second semester, starting 
with the first issue in February 
(15 issues for 55¢ per student 
subscriber). 


SUBSCRIBING TEACHERS PLEASE NOTE 
Teachers who are now subscribing to WORLD WEEK in quan- 
tities of 10 or more student copies will note an extra copy of 
the Teacher Edition enclosed with this week's package. We 
ask that this extra copy be passed along to a teacher not 
now subscribing, so that he may examine it with a view to 
entering a tentative order for the second semester. Your 
cooperation is very much appreciated. —The Editor 
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... the kind everybody likes. 
And they like pictures of it, 
too, because pictures double 
the fun... make it last. This 
scene of “‘research’’ in Home 
Ec’ was pictured by the camera 
of Martha Poor, Olathe, Kans. 
(her camera’s a Brownie 
Hawkeye, by the way) with 
flash and Kodak Verichrome 
Film. No trouble at all. 





Ir you have an eye for pictures, you’ll discover 
them everywhere—at home, at school, out with 
the gang, in places other folks pass up. So they 
think you’re pretty clever. 


Pictures are good to have, to share, and to use. 
Illustrate your notes of a field trip... record a 
tricky lab’ setup . . . immortalize a moment, an 
incident, a person for the Yearbook. Your 
camera may be the simplest; it’s your eye for 
pictures that really counts. 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester 4, N. Y. 








This is a Good Snap because... 

1. The people are more interested in the 
candy than the camera. 

2. The action is concentrated, along with the 
interest. Even the girl at the left “‘belongs”’ 
because she’s getting the next step ready. 

3. Exposure (with flash) was at the 
psychological moment. 


First choice of beginners and experts 
alike—genuine Kodak Film in the 
| familiar yellow box. New, thrifty 
| Duo-Pak holds 2 rolls of Kodak 
= Verichrome Film for black- 
and-white snapshots—one 
roll for your camera —one 
for a spare. In the popu- 
lar sizes 620, 120, 127. 
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kat QUANER OATS 
for Energy! 


You get more energy from oatmeal 
than from any other whole-grain cereal! 





How to Score 
Your Winning Point in Popularity! 


Why be a Side-line Susie or a Hang-back 
Harry? For that bounce—zing—lively energy 
that scores with the crowd and wins invita- 
tions... do this: Three or four mornings a 
week eat good hot, energy-giving Quaker 
Oats! You get more energy from oatmeal 
than from any other whole-grain cereal! And 
you enjoy the creamy-smooth goodness and 
delicious flavor that have made Quaker Oats 
the most popular cereal in the world! 





OATMEAL TOPS ’EM ALL! 


Yes, oatmeal tops all other 
whole-grain cereals in Food- 
Energy, Protein, Vitamin By, 
and Food-lron. Yet, it's less 
than 1¢ a serving for the boun- 
teous benefits of Quaker Oats! 


Quaker and Mother's Octs are the same 


Tomorrow morning, eat good hot 


QUAKER OATS 


THE GIANT OF THE CEREALS/ 





Newsmakers # 


THE KING OF SPEED 


“TIMID AND SLOW’ that’s the 
way they described Charles E. 
“Chuck” Yeager, when he was a boy 
back in his home town of Hamlin, 
W. Va. 

Then he grew up to become the 
world’s fastest man! 

When he was graduated from high 
school in 1941 he enlisted in the Air 
Force, won his wings as a fighter 
pilot, and flew 64 combat missions 
over Europe in World War II. He 
shot down 13 German airplanes, and 
brought back a hatful of decorations. 

After the war Chuck stayed in the 
service as a test pilot. In 1947 the 
Air Force put its test pilots through 
special tests of flying ability. After- 
ward Chuck was told: “Captain 
Yeager, the Air Force wants you to 
take a new kind of plane and do 
what no man has ever done before— 
travel faster than the speed of 
sound!” 

Chuck had heard pilots tell what 
happened when their planes ap- 
proached the speed of sound. Shock 
waves froze the controls, buffeted 
the wings, punctured the fuselage. 
Many pilots and designers believed 
that, at the speed of sound, these 
shock waves would pound a plane to 
bits. But Chuck gave his answer: 
“Tll make the try.” 

On Oct. 14, 1947, a B-29 bomber 
took off from Muroc Field, Calif. 


sl News phi 


holds a 


here 
Major Charles Yeager (left) 
model of the superspeed rocket plane, 
the Bell X-la. At the right is Lawrence 
Bell, president of Bell Aircraft Company, 


who designed and built the plane. 


It circled high in the sky. Then, from 
its bomb bay, it dropped a tiny ex- 
perimental plane, known as X-l. 
Chuck was at the controls. Blam! 
Blam! One after another, Chuck fired 
his rocket engines. Each blast gave 
the X-1 a terrific shove. It went faster, 
faster. ... Suddenly the engines’ roar 
stopped blasting Yeager’s ears. He 
had safely passed the speed of sound 
—the first man to do so and live! 

Other pilots have followed the 
supersonic trail that Captain Yeager 
blazed. But Chuck, now 30 years old 
and a major, is still the “king of 
speed.” Last month the Air Force 
announced that he had flown an- 
other rocket plane, the X-la, at more 
than 1,600 mph. That’s more than 
twice-the speed of sound—the fastest 
flight ever recorded. 


BRITAIN’S “BULLDOG” 


THE “BIG THREE” of World 
War II were President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt of the U. S., Premier Josef 
Stalin of the U. S. S. R., and Winston 
Churchill of Britain. 

Today only one of the three is left 
—Churchill. At 79 he still heads his 
nation, as prime minister of Great 
Britain. 

Last year brought new honors to 
the famed statesman. Queen Eliza- 
beth II made him a Knight of the 
Garter—so that he is now “Sir Win- 
ston.” He won the Nobel Prize for 
literature—for Churchill is not only 
a statesman but also an _ historian 
(The World Crisis, The Second 
World War, and many more) and a 
speechmaker with few equals. 

Sir Winston is half-English, half- 
American. His father was a leading 
English politician who married the 
beautiful daughter of a U. S. news- 
paper editor. 

Churchill once wrote a biography 
of his ancestor, the first Duke of 
Marlborough, one of England's 
greatest soldiers. Young Winston be- 
gan his career as a soldier, too. 

He was graduated in 1894 from 
Sandhurst, the “British West Point.” 
Keen for adventure, he plunged into 
the thick of wars in Cuba, India, and 
A frica—sometimes as a British officer, 


sometimes as a war correspondent. 
At 26 he began his career in politics 
by winning election to the House of 
Commons. At 32 he was appointed 
to the first of a long string of cabinet 
posts that led him to the top of 
Britain’s government. 

In the 1930s Churchill was “on the 
outside looking in.” His own Con- 
servative party considered him a 
bore. He kept saying that Britain 
was heading for war with Nazi Ger- 
many. His countrymen paid little 
attention. 

But when war came—and Britain 
stood alone against the German foe— 
the British people turned to Churchill 
for leadership. On taking office as 
prime minister in 1940, he said: “I 
have nothing to offer but blood, toil, 
tears and sweat.” This and other 
magnificent speeches rallied the fight- 
ing hearts of Britain until the U. S. 
entered the war and the tide turned. 

In 1945, with the war all but won, 
the people of Britain voted for a 
change in government. The Labor 
party took over. But in 1951 another 
election returned Churchill and his 
Conservative party to lead Britain. 

The “old bulldog” is still going 
strong. His foremost ambition, say 
his friends, is to pave the way fer an 
end to the “cold war.” 

Whatever the future holds for Sir 
Winston, free men will remember his 
words for years to come. “Never give 
in,” he told the teen-agers at Harrow 
School, where he was once a student. 
“Never yield to force and the appar- 
ently overwhelming might of the 
enemy. Never yield in any way, 
great or small, except to convictions 
of honor and good sense.” 


United Press phot 
Churchill wears star of the knightly Or- 
der of the Garter (right) on his uniform 
as Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports 
(five English Channel ports that once 
had special naval defense duties). 
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Quick Look at the News 





INSIDE WORLD WEEK: Inter-American Conference 
set for March 1 (p. 10). Jews mark 300th year in America 
p. 17). WORLD NEWS IN REVIEW (p. 6-8)—32,000 
U. S. troops will leave Korea; Russia wants Big Four 
meeting in late January; Red drive cuts Indo-China in 
two; Japan regains fragment of lost empire; Coty is 
French president; radio telescopes widen horizons of 
space; living costs drop; Queen Elizabeth charms sub- 


jects “down under.” 


WHAT GADSDEN BOUGHT: The U. S. got its pres- 
ent shape just 100 years ago. Arizona and New Mexico# 
are celebrating the centennial of the last territory (ex- 
cept minor boundary adjustments) added to the conti- 
nental U. S. This was the Gadsden Purchase of De- 
cember 30, 1853. At that time no railroads crossed the 
Mississippi. But gold had been found in California—and 
men dreamed of railroads all the way to the Pacific. 
James Gadsden, former head of a South Carolina rail- 
road, was interested in one of these projects, He decided 
the best rail route ( with the lowest pass over the western 
mountains ) lay through border territory in dispute be- 
tween the U. S. and Mexico. President Franklin Pierce 
sent Gadsden to Mexico to see what he could do about 
the dispute. For $10,000,000, Gadsden bought a patch of 
barren desert almost as big as New York State. (Today 
this desert flourishes with irrigated farms.) The first 
transcontinental railroad was built farther north. But 
Gadsden’s route was finally used in the 1880s, when the 
Southern Pacific railroad was built through the Gadsden 
Purchase region. 


THE KINGS’ STAMPS: The most fabulous treasure of 
stamps ever put on public sale will be auctioned off in 
Cairo, Egypt, next month. King Fuad of Egypt ran- 
sacked the world for rare stamps. His son and successor, 
King Farouk, carried on by buying up whole collections 
(and by asking stamp gifts from foreign rulers ). In 1952 
army leaders kicked out Farouk—and seized his stamps. 
The new Egyptian government hopes its stamp sale will 
raise about $500,000 toward the $30,000,000 in back 
taxes which Farouk allegedly owes to the country that 
he once ruled. 


TAPS FOR BERIA: The fate of Lavrenti P. Beria—as 
we predicted in last week’s issue (p. 5)—shows what a 
difference there is in a man’s rights under communism 
and in the free world. Beria, once the powerful head of 
Russia's secret police, was snatched off to prison last 
June by his rivals (no doubt including Premier Malenkov 
himself). Nothing was heard of Beria until, last month, 
the Russian government said he would be tried as a trai- 
tor. The trial was secret. Nobody except the Communist 
bosses of Russia even knew that the trial was going on— 
until the announcement just before Christmas that Beria 
had already been convicted and shot to death, along 
with six aides. Just compare that story with the rights 
of an American accused of crime; see this week’s “Free- 
dom Answers Communism” article on page 9. 


Wide World photo 


THE CHAMP! Here's 18-year-old Sue White of Big 
Spring, Texas—with her Hereford, “Lone Star,” which 
was named grand champion of the International Live 
Stock Exposition in Chicago last month. “Lone Star” 
weighed in at 1,015 pounds. 


WINGED SANTA CLAUS: Capt. Russel Bishop was 
hurrying over to Britain with Christmas packages for 
G. I.’s. When he landed his six-jet bomber in England 
after a 4 hour, 34 minute flight from Limestone, Me., 
last month, he found to his surprise that he had broken 
the transatlantic speef record. 


KEEP YOUR EYES ON: 

GOOD TIMES AHEAD? How’s business? That's what 
the economists want to know. They're arguing about 
whether the country is in a “recession” ( which is a slack- 
ening off Sf business, not so serious as a “depression” ) or 
whether this is just a time of getting adjusted to the end 
of a period of inflation. The heavy thinkers of economics 
seem to agree on two points: (1) That industrial output 
is down and business isn’t quite so good as a few months 
ago; and (2) That at worst 1954 will probably be a 
pretty good year compared with any we've ever had ex- 
cept “boomtime” 1953. Happy New Year! 


ENDQUOTE: General Lucius D. Clay, U. S. Com- 
mander in Berlin while Russians blockaded that city in 
1948, former chairman of the Crusade for Freedom, 
speaking to a boys’ school: “Not all of us can be great 
leaders known to the world, but each of us can be a 
leader in the kind of life we live each and every day.” 





Many GI’s to Leave Korea 


Two U. S. Army divisions will soon 
be withdrawn from Korea to the 
United States. 

President Eisenhower, in making 
the announcement, said this is the 
first step in a gradual reduction of 
U. S. ground forces in Korea. The 
U. S. is reported to have about seven 
divisions in Korea. A U. S. division 
has about 16,000 men. 

The President warned that, if the 
Reds resume aggression, the United 
States will “oppose it with. even 
greater effect” than before. 

These reasons were given by the 
President for his decision to reduce 
U. S. troop strength in Korea: 

(1) “We do not need as much 
ground strength there now as when 
there was fighting.” 

(2) The Republic of Korea forces 
“were substantially built up during 
the war.” 

(3) “Our growing national air 
power possesses greater mobility and 
greater striking force than ever be- 
fore.” 

The President's action is believed 
to be tied in with his plan for a 
10 per cent cut in military man- 
power by 1955. This would save 
about five billion dollars. 

The President’s plan displeased 
South Korean government officials, 
who asserted that the Communists 
are using the present Korea truce 
to build up their forces. 


Big Four to Meet? 


The “Big Four’ may meet in Ber- 
lin this month. 

Last month the U. S., Britain, and 
France invited Soviet Russia to a 
four-power meeting of foreign min- 
isters in Berlin January 4 (see last 
week's news pages). 

The Russians turned down the 
January 4 date but suggested a meet- 
ing on or after January 25. It was 
expected that the Western powers 
would agree to the postponement. 

What’s Behind It: The West and 
Russia have been discussing a possi- 
ble Big Four meeting ever since last 
summer. Why, then, did the Russians 
insist on pushing the date back to 
late January? 

The Russians want their enemies 


to be weak and divided. The Rus- 
sians want to slow down Western 
Europe's rearmament, and to start 
quarrels among the members of the 
West’s anti-Communist alliance. 

France is the key to this goal. 
Without France as a partner, the var- 
ious moves to build military and eco- 
nomic strength in Western Europe 
would fail. 

These include the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization (which is build- 
ing armed forces to defend Western 
Europe); the “Schuman Plan” for 
pooling Western Europe’s coal and 
steel industries; and the proposed 
European Defense Community 
(EDC). Under EDC a combined 
“European Army” would be formed 
of military units from France, West 
Germany, Italy, Belgium, the Neth- 
erlands, and Luxembourg. 

The Communists, who have a 
large following in France, oppose 
EDC. So do many other French 
groups. The French parliament is 
badly split on the issue. 

On January 16 France's new pres- 
ident, Rene Coty (see photo on next 


page), takes office. Under French 
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apted from Christian Science Monitor 
Arrows mark Communist drive that cut 
Indo-China in two and the later Red 
drive south against French-he!d Seno air- 
field. Reds hold half of Viet Nam and 
in southern China have formed so-called 
‘Free Thai’ government that seeks to win 
over the Thai people, who are widely 
distributed throughout ‘‘Southeast Asia.” 


law, a new premier and cabinet must 
be appointed at that time. 

The present French premier, Jo- 
seph Laniel, supports EDC, at least 
in a lukewarm way. But by January 
25 France might have an anti-EDC 
cabinet—or maybe no cabinet at all, 
if parliament can't agree on a new 
premier. 

The U. S. insists that EDC must 
be created—and soon. Will Russia 
succeed in making trouble between 
France and the U. S.? Will Russia 
succeed in weakening Europe’s will 
to resist Communism? 


Indo-China Cut in Two 


The Indo-China war—which has 
been simmering in recent months— 
boiled over again. 

Communist rebels ( Viet Minh) cut 
Indo-China in two with a drive 
across its narrowest point (see map 
below). By December 27 the attack- 
ers reached Thakhek, a town on the 
Mekong River. Across the Mekong 
is Thailand. Thailand’s government 
declared a state of emergency and 
massed troops near the border. 

From Thakhek the Viet Minh 
forces turned southward toward Seno 
airfield. The French were flying in 
tons of supplies for defense of this 
base. Other rebel spearheads headed 
north inside Laos. 

What's Behind It: The only shooting 
war in the world is in Indo-China. 

In this war, tought chiefly by guer- 
rillas and small groups of foot sol- 
diers, capture of territory is less im- 
portant than destroying of troops. 
The French lost few troops. 

The Communist thrust could be- 
come a serious threat if Viet Minh 
followed up its first attack by over- 
running Laos or invading Thailand. 

The French ruled Indo-China. Dur- 
ing World War II it was overrun by 
the Japanese (see next story). When 
the Japanese left, Indo-China nation- 
alists proclaimed Viet Nam an inde- 
pendent nation. France would not 
agree to full independence. 

In 1946 some of the nationalists, 
led by Communists, rebelled. They 
have been battling the French and 
France's native allies ever since. 

Meanwhile, three new states of 
Viet Nam, Cambodia, and Laos have 
been set up. Recently France agreed 
to give them almost complete control 
of their internal affairs. 





Japan Gets 5 Islands 


The Japanese got a Christmas 
present from Uncle Sam—the five 
little Amami islands. 

These are the first parts of Japan’s 
pre-war empire to be returned to 
Japan. (See map at right.) 

On Christmas Day (Tokyo time ) 
the U. S. Government announced 
that it was restoring to Japan the 
Amami Oshima group of islands. 
They lie just south of the main is- 
lands of Japan and have a popula- 
tion of 200,000, mostly farmers and 
fishermen. The U. S. had adminis- 
tered the Amamis since the end of 
World War II. 

What's Behind It: Japan formerly 
ruled a vast empire in the Far East. 
The Japanese grabbed most of it by 
war between 1931 and 1943. At the 
peak of their power in World War 
Il the Japanese held, in addition to 
their home islands, more than 250,- 
(000,000 square miles of territory with 
a population of nearly 100,000,000. 
Under Japan’s rule were most of the 
Pacific islands west of the Interna- 
tional Date Line and north of the 
Equator—as well as a couple of the 
U. S. Aleutian Islands, part of the 
island of New Guinea, and the is- 
lands of Indonesia. On the mainland 
of Asia the Japanese overran south- 
east Asia and most of eastern China. 

The peace treaty with Japan, 
signed in 1951, stripped the Japanese 
of everything but the “home islands.” 
Among the territories that Japan 
agreed to give up were: Korea; For- 
mosa (which had already been made 
a province of China and is now 
headquarters of the Chinese Nation- 
alists); southern Sakhalin and the 
Kurile islands (which had been tak- 
en over by Russia); and the Marsh- 
all-Marianas-Caroline islands (now a 
United Nations trust territory admin- 
istered by the United States). 

Japan also agreed not to object 
if the U. S. turned the Ryukyu and 
Bonin islands into another U. N. 
trust territory. Meanwhile, the U. S. 
has kept occupation forces in these 
islands. 

Secretary of State John Foster 
Dulles made clear last month that 
the U. S. will hold on to the Ryukyus 
and Bonins “as long as conditions 
of threat and tension exist in the 
Far East.” The largest of the Ryu- 
kyus, the island of Okinawa, is the 
site of one of our major Pacific bases 
—a key link in our defenses against 























New York Times map 
In returning Amami Oshima islands 
to Japan, U.S. said it will keep 
Ryukyus (1) and Bonins (2). See story. 


Communist aggression in the Far 
East. 


Radio Eyes Probe Space 


Using radio telescopes, astrono- 
mers are reaching toward new 
frontiers in space. 

Astronomers belieye they will soon 
discover the secret of mysterious ra- 
dio waves from outer space that 
reach the earth. These may come 
from the vast collections of stars 
known as galaxies. Radio signals are 
also flashed by meteors as they break 
up on hitting the outer layers of the 
earth’s atmosphere. 

This was one of the recent devel- 
opments in science reported at the 
1953 meeting in Boston, Mass., of 
the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science (AAAS), 

Using radio waves in place of vis- 
ible light waves, man can now “see” 
several thousand light years farther 
than he can with optical telescopes. 


@ RENE COTY, 71 
(right), takes office 
Jan. 16 as France‘s 
president, succeed- 
ing Vincent Auriol 
(on left). France’s 
parliament, which 
elects the president, 
is so bitterly split 
that it took 13 bal- 
lots before choosing 
Coty. The president 
has little power ex- 
cept to nominate 
premiers (who must 
be approved by the 
National Assembly, 
the lower house of 
parliament). 
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(A light year is the distance light 
travels in one year—about six trillion 
miles.) The radio waves pierce vast 
clouds of cosmic dust and hydrogen 
gas that curtain the view of the or- 
dinary telescope. 

The most accurate radio telescope 
in the world is used by the U. S. 
Naval Research Laboratory in Wash- 
ington, D. C. It has a bowl-shaped 
antenna 50 feet across, that points to 
the sky. The world’s largest radio 
‘scope, with an antenna 250 feet 
across, is at Manchester, England. 

More than 1,800 scientific reports 
were presented at the meeting of the 
AAAS, which was organized in 1847 
and has more than a million mem- 
bers. 

A husband and wife team of sci- 
entists from Orange Park, Fla., told 
how they raised a chimpanzee in 
their home for six years as they 
would their own child, The chimp- 
child was able to communicate by 
making signs and simple sounds. 
However, the chimp took no inter- 
est in making sounds just for the 
sake of making them, as human 
babies do. This may be the reason, 
the scientists said, why chimpanzees 
can’t talk. 


Russia Scolds Tarzan 


Tarzan may not scare U. S. movie- 
goers—but he wakes up the pigs in 
Russia. 5 

That’s what Pravda, official news- 


paper of the Russian Communist 
party, claims. 

Years ago Johnny Weissmuller 
made a series of movies about Tar- 
zan’s adventures. These old Holly- 
wood productions are the most pop- 
ular films in Russia. Four Tarzan 
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films were captured in Germany by 
the Russians, and long lines form in 
front of the Moscow theatres where 
these movies are showing. U. S. 
producers don’t get any fees for use 
of these films. 

Kino Prokat, the Soviet film dis- 
tribution organization, sends movies 
around to villages and collective 
farms. Pravda gave this description 
of what happened when the Tarzan 
film truck arrived recently at the 
village of Kuzikha: 

“Soon the livestock section of the 
farm was filled with the sound of 
war cries of African tribal hunters, 
the deafening beat of tom-toms. 
Then a wild lion appeared on the 
screen, and such a deafening roar 
was heard that the spectators became 
frightened. And then the farm ani- 
mals set up a squealing and howling 
that almost drowned out the sounds 
from the screen.” 

Pravda says Russian audiences 
need more culture and less excite- 
ment. The paper proposes that thea- 
tres show movies of Russian scien- 
tists, doctors, and teachers—instead 
of “trashy” American movies about 
Tarzan, cowboys, and pirates. 


Cost of Living Drops 


In November, living costs dropped 
for the first time in eight months. 

The consumers’ Price Index, pre- 
pared by the U. S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, went down 0.3 per cent in 
the period from mid-October to mid- 
November. 

What’s Behind It: Each month 
agents of the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics collect sample prices of the 
goods and services most commonly 
bought by middle-income families 
in cities. The index includes costs 
of such items as food, clothing, shel- 
ter, utilities, home furnishings, doctor 


LOOK, NO HANDS 

e Margaret Donovan of Boston, Mass., 
is trying out a new kind of telephone 
booth—the only one of its kind in public 
use. The New England Telephone & 
Telegraph Company installed it in 
South Station, Boston, as an experiment. 
Both her hands are free to take notes. 
The “receiver” is a loudspeaker (by her 
left ear) and she speaks into a micro- 
phone (just to the right of the loud- 
speaker). Control knob’ in front of her 
is to adjust volume. This booth can be 
used only where an attendant is on 
duty, for it has no coin box. 


bills, and recreation. Each month's 
Index compares the average cost of 
the various items with the average 
of the costs of these items in the peri- 
od 1947 to 1949. The 1947-49 period 
is taken as 100 per cent. The Octo- 
ber-November figure was 115. In 
other words, middle-income families 
were, on the average, spending 15 
per cent more for necessities (and 
luxuries to which they are accus- 
tomed ) than in 1947-49. 

The Index has risen 13 per cent 
since the Korean war broke out. It 
is only six tenths of one per cent 
above November, 1952, in spite of 
steady increases between February 
and October of 1953. 

Pay rates of several million per- 
sons, including railroad and auto 
workers, are tied to the Index. Under 
their union contracts, their pay rises 
or falls when the Index goes up or 
down by a certain amount. 


Queen Charms Subjects 


Queen Elizabeth is charming mil- 
lions of subjects who are seeing her 
for the first time. 

Queen Elizabeth II is Britain’s 
first reigning monarch to make a 
round-the-world tour. She left Lon- 
don last November. After triumphal 
receptions in Bermuda, Jamaica, and 
the Fiji Islands, she visited the only 
other queen in the British Common- 
wealth—six-foot, three-inch Queen 
Salote of the Tonga Islands in the 
Pacific. 

Elizabeth’s grandfather, King 
George V, started a tradition of mak- 
ing a Christmas broadeast to the 
entire Commonwealth. Queen Eliza- 
beth carried on the tradition by 
broadcasting from New Zealand on 
Christmas Day—the first time the ad- 
dress had been made from outside 
the United Kingdom. 


She commented on the fact that 
many people speak of her reign as 
a “new Elizabethan Age”—thus com- 
paring her with Queen Elizabeth I, 
who reigned from 1558 to 1603. 
“Frankly,” said Elizabeth I, “I do 
not feel at all like my great Tudor 
forebear, who was blessed with nei- 
ther husband nor children, who ruled 
as a despot, and was never able to 
leave her native shores.” 

She won the hearts of New Zea- 
landers in incidents such as these: 

At a rainy reception outdoors, 
Deputy Mayor K. N. Buttle of Auck- 
land offered the Queen his coat to 
protect her from the rain. “Thank 
you, Sir Walter Raleigh,” the Queen 
responded. (Sir Walter Raleigh is 
supposed, to have once spread his 
cloak on the ground so that Queen 
Elizabeth I could cross a mud puddle 
without wetting her feet. ) 

While being driven slowly through 
a line of children, the Queen over- 
heard two girls arguing over wheth- 
er the royal visitor was Princess 
Margaret or Queen Elizabeth. One 
girl was insisting it was Princess 
Margaret. The Queen leaned from 
the car and, with a queenly disre- 
gard for the “Queen’s English, said: 
“No, it’s me.” 

The Queen will remain in New 
Zealand and near-by Australia for 
two months, then go to Ceylon and 
Africa, returning to London the mid- 
dle of May. 
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Based on recent news developments 
covered in your Scholastic magazine 


1. The region that includes Laos, 
Cambodia, and Viet Nam is known as 
(Indonesia; Indo-China; Indiana). 

2. All of these three island areas be- 
longed to Japan until a few years ago. 
Who controls each now? a, Kuriles 

Okinawa : 
c, Formosa 

3. Underline statement that is NOT 
true; (a) The U.N. insists that all Ko- 
rean War prisoners be freed January 
22: (b) President Eisenhower's aim in 
withdrawing two divisions of troops 
from Korea is to turn South Korea over 
to the Chinese Communists; (c) The 
U.N. and Communists have so far 
failed to arrange a Korean peace con- 
ference. 

4. The new president of France is 


(Answers in Teacher Edition.) 
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Fair Trial or Fake? 


N March 5, 1770, an angry crowd 

of American patriots pressed 
close to British soldiers on guard at 
the Boston Custom House. The 
troops fired into the crowd. Four un- 
armed Americans were killed. 

Colonial authorities seized the sol- 
diers. Some Bostonians demanded 
quick and bloody revenge for this 
“Boston Massacre.” Others felt that 
—unpopular as the soldiers were— 
they deserved a fair trial. John 
Adams (later our second President ) 
and Josiah Quincy agreed to serve 
as lawyers for the soldiers. 

A jury listened carefully to all the 
evidence. In the end, the jury de- 
cided that six of the eight soldiers 
were innocent. Only two were pun- 
ished. They were the ones who, 
according to the evidence, were in- 
dividually and personally guilty of 
killing the bystanders. 

The idea that “a man is innocent 
until proved guilty” had won out. 
This idea is the cornerstone of our 
svstem of justice. 


HOW THE LAW PROTECTS YOU 


Our Constitution carefully lays 
down rules to protect an accused 
man until his guilt has been proved 
in court. Article III, Section 2, says 
that every man charged with a crime 
has a right to trial by jury. The 
Bill of Rights, especially the Fifth 
and Sixth Amendments, spells out 
the rights of a man accused of a 
crime. Among these rights are: 

1. He must be indicted (formally 
accused of the crime) by a grand 
jury—a group of his fellow-citizens 
who have studied the case. 

2. He must be told exactly what 
crime he is accused of, and why. 

3. He has the right to have a 
lawyer to help defend him. 

4. He has the right to “a speedy 
ind public trial.” 

5. An “impartial jury” of fellow- 
citizens from his own locality must 
hear the evidence and_ decide 
whether he is guilty or innocent. 

6. He has the right to see and hear 
witnesses against him. 


7. He has the right to bring in wit- 
nesses to speak in his favor—and, if 
necessary, to compel these witnesses 
to come to court. 

You see how our laws will shield 
YOU if someone ever points the fin- 
ger of suspicion at you and says you 
have done some criminal deed. The 
law says that the authorities can't 
just throw you in jail and leave you 
there. They can't torture you or 
bully you to make you confess. They 
can't hide the reasons for your arrest. 
They can’t fix up a fake trial in which 
you don’t have a chance to defend 
yourself. They can’t punish you for 
what someone else has done. 

Remember that men did not al- 
wavs have these rights. Our fore- 
fathers won them only in the past 
few hundred years, and only by 
long struggle. 


CRE perpe tates i hin 


Now we must defend these rights 
in the face of a new tyranny—com- 
munism—that does not recognize 
these freedoms. Communist courts 
are tools of the Communist rulers. 
The prisoner—often as a result of 
torture—recites a confession that 
may be a complete fake. The judges 
know in advance how the trial will 
end. The accused man doesn’t have 
a chance—as you saw in an earlier 
article of this series (“Our Free 
Press,” Nov. 18 issue) about William 
Oatis, the American reporter ar- 
rested in Czechoslovakia. 

Under communism the courts are 
part of the brute force of dictator- 
ship. In a democracy the laws and 
the courts protect even the most 
helpless person from punishment for 
crime until his guilt is proved “be- 
vond a reasonable doubt.” 


~gapitreet HOSTUN onMarch 6° 
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Paul Revere made this engraving of the “Boston Massacre.’’ Custom House (right) 
is marked by sign “’G.R.”’ (initials of “George Rex’’—King George !!! of Britain). 





The All-American Team 


Caracas conference shows the world 


that nations can be “‘good neighbors” 


—— amigos—bonjour, mes 
amis—saudacoes, amigos—hello, 
friends!” 

That’s how you greet your friends 
in the four chief languages of the 
Americas—Spanish, French (in Hai- 
ti), Portuguese (in Brazil), and 
English. 

This spring these words of wel- 
come will echo and re-echo through- 
out Caracas, Venezuela. The 21 re- 
publics of the Western Hemisphere 


(the: countries named on the map, 


How We 
Built the 
All-American 


Team 


MONROE DOCTRINE 
President James Monroe tells Europe 
‘ipty yousteahk Wik Gis: dolertoust™ 


GOOD NEIGHBOR POLICY 
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OAS CREATED 
Ninth Inter-American Conference sets 
up permanent Hemisphere organization. 


p. 13) will meet there, beginning 
March 1. At this Tenth Inter-Ameri- 
can Conference, delegates from the 
U. S. and our “good neighbor” na- 
tions of Latin America will plan 
ways to make our “neighborhood” 
a safer, happier, and more prosper- 
ous place. 

Nine times in the past 65 years, 
the American republics have gath- 
ered at a friendly table in this way. 

This year’s meeting place—Caracas 
—is the birthplace of Simon Bolivar 


390: 
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(1783-1830). He was the “George 
Washington” of Latin America. 
Washington led our country to free- 
dom in a revolution against British 
rule—and Bolivar liberated three 
countries of northern South America 
from Spanish rule. 

Bolivar’s ghost would be a wel- 
come guest at the Caracas meeting! 
Over a century ago he proposed a 
“cooperation club” of all the Ameri- 
cas to keep peace and to fight off 
foreign invaders. 


PAN AMERICAN UNION 
Founding of Pan American Union is high 
point of first Pan American conference. 


CARACAS CONFERENCE 
1954 Trade, aid, Reds are issues for Tenth 
Inter-American meeting (see article). 





Bolivar’s idea didn’t “catch hold” 
until 60 years after his death. Then 
the U. S. called the first conference 
of all the American republics. At 
this conference, 1889-1890, the 
\mericas formed the club of Boli- 
vars dreams. In 1948 they tightened 
the bonds of unity by adopting a 
onstitution for their “cooperation 
‘lub.” Here’s how the club works 
oday: 

Its name is the Organization of 
\merican States (OAS). The Inter- 
American Conference (held about 
every five years) is the OAS “Con- 
gress.” The “Cabinet”—which carries 
out the plans decided on by the 
Inter-American Conferences—is the 
OAS Council. 

The Council is a permanent group 
1t delegates (one from each nation). 
They meet twice a month in the 
Pan American Union Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. This is the head- 
quarters of the OAS “office staff” 
the Pan American Union. It runs 
the day-to-day work of OAS through- 
out the Americas. The Union grew 
out of an agency to promote coop- 
‘ration which was founded at the 
ery first Inter-American Conference. 

Through OAS, the 21 American 
republics- unite for: 

1. PEACE—Each 


nation 


OAS 


pledges that it will not interfere with 
affairs inside any other member-na- 
tion. Each OAS nation agrees to try 
to settle disputes with other mem- 
ber-nations in a peaceful way. The 
OAS itself often acts as peacemaker. 
When member-nations quarrel, the 
OAS sends fact-finding teams to visit 
the trouble areas. The OAS per- 
suades quarreling nations to sit 
down together and talk things over. 
In this way the “club” has settled 
every dispute among its members 
since 1938. This “peace machinery” 
—invented by the American repub- 
lics—was used as a model for United 
Nations methods in settling inter- 
national disputes. 

2. PROTECTION—The member- 
nations of OAS are united in a treaty 
(the Rio Pact of 1947) which warns 
aggressors that an attack on one will 
be considered an attack on all. This 
treaty was the pattern for the North 
Atlantic Defense Treaty between 
the U. S. and our allies of Western 
Europe. The Inter-American Defense 
Board, composed of military leaders, 
plans defense cooperation in our 
Hemisphere. To deal with sudden 
emergencies—such as the outbreak 
of the Korean War—OAS calls to- 
gether the foreign ministers of mem- 


ber-nations. 
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3. PROSPERITY—The American 
nations have organized agencies to 
help one another improve public 
health, aid children, boost farm pro- 
duction. The Institute of Inter-Amer- 
ican Affairs, founded by the U. S., 
pioneered in sending experts abroad 
to fight ignorance, disease, and pov- 
erty—and to show local people how 
to carry on the fight for themselves. 
Today both the OAS and the UN 
operate similar programs of their 
own. Thanks to such help, a Bolivian 
Indian learns to read and write, a 
peon of Mexico learns to raise better 
crops, a Cuban teen-ager learns to 
operate industrial machinery. 

We Americans are proud of our 
OAS. With i*, we show the rest of 
the yorld what friendship—the spirit 
of “saludos, amigos”—can do in the 
affairs of free nations. 


MOUNTAIN HIGHWAY 


e Many delegates to the Inter-Ameri- 
can Conference will speed from La 
Guaira, on the Caribbean, to Caracas, 
along the most spectacular highway in 
Latin America. This new 10%-mile road 
cost sixty million dollars. Mile for mile, 
it’s the most expensive road ever built. 
But it cuts driving time between the 
two cities from 90 minutes to 20. “Next 
to an increase in agricultural produc- 
tion, development of transportation is 
the paramount need in most Latin 
American countries,” says the Eisen 
hower-to-Eisenhower report on Latin 
America (see-next page). 


OUR COVER PHOTO shows a Latin- 
American “Statue of Liberty’ getting 
its annual “beauty treatment.” This 
junior-size replica of our famous New 
York harbor monument stands in Va- 
lencia, Venezuela. It was dedicated in 
1935 to symbolize the bonds of friend- 
ship between the U. S. and Venezuela. 

Hamilton Wright photo 
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HE President was talking with 
his younger brother last spring. 
We don’t know exactly what they 
said, but it was probably something 
like this: 

“Milton, I want you to go on a trip 
to Latin America.” (That's President 
Eisenhower speaking.) “Get me the 
answers to these three questions: 
What's going on in Latin America 
today? How are we getting along 
with the Latin Americans? Wha can 
we do to get along better with 
them?” 

“Tll go this summer,” replied Dr. 
Milton S. Eisenhower, head of Penn- 
sylvania State College. 





Unusual words in this issue are pronounced 
and defined on page 28. 


THE LATIN AMERICANS are 


chiefly a 
original Indian population with Spanish (in Brazil, Portu- 
guese) settlers. In the Andes Mountain region—where the 
descendants of the Incas shown in the left photo live—and 
in Central America, the people are largely of Indian blood. 


Dr. Eisenhower covered 20,000 
miles on a 36-day trip. A few weeks 
ago he turned in a long report on 
what he learned. Here is what he 
told the President (the quotations 
are Dr. Eisenhower’s own words) : 


|. Latin America Is Booming— 

But Has Many Problems 

“No one could return from a trip 
like ours without deep faith in the 
future of Latin America. -The out- 
standing impressions are of the tre- 
mendous activity everywhere—of the 
sights and sounds of construction in 
every city—of green fields on what, 
short years ago, were deserts—of 
giant skyscrapers and new factories 
standing beside early Indian and 
Spanish structures. 


Panagra photo 


mixture of the 


“There is no doubt in my mind 
about the future of Latin America. 
Her people are on the march. They 
are determined to improve their 
standard of living. They have the 
resources and the manpower to do 
so.” 

(The map on page 13 shows some 
of these resources.) 

Rising population (see p. 14) 
sharpens long-standing needs for: 


(1) MORE FOOD—Many Latin 
Americans don't get enough to eat. 
Food output is low. This is partly 
because most of Latin America is too 
hot, or too swampy, or too dry, or 
too mountainous for top-notch farm- 
ing. And many farmers use the 
wasteful and slow methods of their 
ancestors hundreds of years ago. 


(2) MORE TRANSPORT: “One 
government official told us that his 
country has three urgent needs: 
roads, roads, and more roads,” Latin 
America is more than two and a half 
times as large as the U. S. in area— 
but has only about one third as many 
miles of railroad and one sixth as 
many miles of highway. 

(3) MORE INDUSTRIES: Latin 
America is chiefly a farming and 
mining region. Its industrial output 
is a small fraction of U. S. produc- 
tion. Latin Americans want more in- 
dustry. They think they can save 
money by making many manufac- 
tured products for themselves, in- 
stead of paying high. prices to buy 
them from abroad. They think more 
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Perhaps two thirds of the Latin Americans have some European 
blood. The Spanish-descended group generally runs business, 
large farms, and government, and dominates the life of the 
cities—such as Bogota, Colombia (right photo). In recent 
years many Italians have settled in southern South America. 





industry will mean more jobs, more 
goods, better living conditions. 


(4) MORE POWER AND 
FUEL: “All over South America we 
witnessed severe power shortages.” 
Industries can’t run without power. 
Latin America lacks fuels. There is 
little oil (except in Venezuela, far 
from industrial centers) and little 
coal. Only a few waterpower sources 
have been harnessed to produce elec- 
tricity. 


5) MORE TRADE: Latin Amer- 
icans must export their products of 
soil and mine in order to buy ma- 
chinery and manufactures and fuel. 


(6) MORE COMFORTS OF 
LIFE: “In the countries we visited, 
income per person ranged from a 
low of less than $100 a year to a 
high of about $400 a year” (U. S. 
average, $1,600). The Latin Ameri- 
cans don’t intend to live in poverty 
forever. “A tremendous social fer- 
ment exists today throughout Latin 
America. Leaders of the nations to 
the south want greater production 
and higher standards of living—and 
they want them NOW.” 


2. Latin Americans Are Good 
Friends of Ours—But There 
Are Misunderstandings. 


“In every country we found genu- 
ine pride in the Inter-American sys- 
tem, with 21 nations meeting regu- 
larly at a council table to discuss 
their mutual problems” (see page 10). 
‘We were delighted to find a grow- 


PAN f) AMERICA 
UNIT 


TRADE PARTNERS: Dr. Eisenhower 
told the President: “As a market for our 
exports, Latin America is as important 
to us as all of Europe and more impor- 
tant than Asia, Africa, and Oceania 
combined. As a source of U. S. imports, 
the Latin American republics stand well 
ahead of Europe or the other continents. 
The U. S. is of key importance to every 
one of the Latin American countries, 
both as a market and as a source of 


imports.” 
Vap for World Week hy Frank Ronan 
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WIDTH OF LINES IS IN PRO- 
PORTION T0 U.S. TRADE (EX- 
PORTS PLUS IMPORTSWITH 
OUR CHIEF TRADE PARTNERS 
IN LATIN AMERICA 
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ing understanding of the U. S. as a 
nation and as a people. 

“But we found misunderstanding 
of the U. S., too.” Many Latin 
Americans feel their region isn’t get- 
ting its rightful share of U. S. aid 
(about six per cent as much aid as 
goes to Western Europe ). Dr. Eisen- 
howér says Latin Americans often 
forget: (a) that Uncle Sam doesn’t 
have a bottomless money bag which 
will pour out all the aid everybody 
wants; (b) that Western Europe 
suffered terrible damage in World 
War II, while Latin America pros- 
pered in safety; and (c) that the 
Western European nations are Uncle 
Sam’s most powerful allies. 

Latin Americans also fear, says 
Dr. Eisenhower, that the U. S. will 
buy less from their region. They 
point to the Simpson bill, now be- 
fore Congress. It would cut U. S. 
imports of petroleum and levy a new 
tariff on lead and zinc. Much of these 
imports come from Latin America. 

Another problem is the menace of 
communism. “Highly disciplined 
groups of Communists are busy, 
night and day, illegally and openly, 
in the American republics, as they 
are in every nation of the world. 
One nation (Guatemala) has suc- 
cumbed to Communist infiltration.” 


3. We Can Build Firmer Friend- 
ship With Latin America. 


The way to do this, says Dr. Eisen- 
hower, is to: 


STRENGTHEN UNDERSTAND- 
ING, both among our peoples and 
our governments. When U. S. tour- 
ists go abroad, the largest number 
visit Canada—and the next largest 
number go to Latin America ( espe- 
cially Mexico). We need to do even 
more visiting back and forth. Lead- 
ing citizens, scientists, professors, 
artists, journalists, labor leaders, 
farmers, and businessmen, as well 
as just plain tourists, should take a 
look at one another's countries. We 
should exchange art exhibits, books, 
letters, scientific information. We 
should have more scholarships by 
which we could exchange students. 

Newspapers should give more 
space and thought (Dr. Eisenhower 
said) to goings-on in the “other 
Americas.” Our Government should 
expand its chain of information of- 
fices in Latin America. Our Govern- 
ment should increase support of in- 
ter-American schools (such as thé 
Mackenzie Institute of Sao Paulo— 
see page 15). Americans of North 
and South should set up a U. §S.- 
Latin American study center where 
students from all over our Hemi- 
sphere could seek answers to our 
joint problems. 

STRENGTHEN ECONOMIC 
COOPERATION: “( This ) is the key 
to better relations between the U. S. 
and the nations to the south.” Dr. 
Eisenhower said the U. S. should: 
(1) “Even out” its trade: In some 
years we buy huge amounts of Latin 


American goods. At other times our 
purchases suddenly drop. This “on 
again, off again” trade upsets Latin 
American business and production. 
A sudden drop in U. S. purchases 
throws some countries into a depres- 
sion. Dr. Eisenhower says the U. S. 
needs a program for steady and 
regular purchases of Latin American 
goods at prices fair to both sides. 
(2) Share U. S. money: The Latin 
Americans can't afford to buy all the 
vast supplies needed for building 
factories, increasing mine output, im- 
proving farms and_ transportation. 
They need loans from abroad. Dr. 
Eisenhower hopes that more private 
citizens in the U. S. will invest 
money in Latin America. Dr. Eisen- 
hower says the U. S. Government 
should help out with loans for Latin 
American projects, if private in- 
vestors don’t do the job. 
(3) Share U. S. food: The U. S. has 
large stocks of Government-owned 
surplus foods. Some of this could be 
sent to Latin America when disasters 
cause sudden food shortages. 
(4) Share U. S. skills: Dr. Eisen- 
wants Uncle Sam to send 
more experts to Latin America. 
These men would advise Latin 
Americans on improving health, edu- 
cation, and living standards. 
“Working together” — concluded 
Dr. Eisenhower—“the nations of this 
Hemisphere can stand firmly against 
any enemy in war, and _ prosper 
mightily in times of peace.” 
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SAYS DR. EISENHOWER: 


“In 1950 the population of Latin 


SAYS DR. EISENHOWER: “United States private investment in 
Latin America ordinarily earns a good return. At the same 
time, it develops the desert and the jungle, provides work 
at good wages, offers technical training for hosts of young 
= carries with it technical and managerial skills and, 
y increasing the output of minerals, foods, and manufactured 

. goods, helps build presperity in our sister republics. Resources 
and industries await capital and know-how for expansion.” 


America exceeded that of the United States for the first 
time since the colonial era. In each decade since 1929, Latin 
America’s population has risen at a faster rate. The present 
rate of 2.5 per cent per year exceeds that of any other 
major region of the world and is at least twice the world 
average. The problem is to win a race with growing num- 
bers. Increases in production must outstrip population growth.” 





T Live in Brazil’ 


“BOOM TOWN” 


By WALNICE NOGUEIRA GALVAO 


LIVE in the fastest-growing big 

city in the world. It’s Sao Paulo, 
Brazil. My city’s population has dou- 
bled in my lifetime—and increased 
by 25 times in 50 years! With 2,600,- 
000 people, it now ranks as the big- 
gest city in Brazil. In all Latin Amer- 
ica, only Mexico City, in Mexico, and 
Buenos Aires in Argentina are bigger. 

Don’t think our “boom town” is a 
newcomer in the world! This Janu- 
ary 2lst Sao Paulo marks its 400th 
birthday. Portuguese missionaries 
founded Sao Paulo in 1554. To cele- 
brate its birthday, our city will open 
a big World’s Fair this summer. 
Many nations will display their 
products. We hope this will promote 
more world trade. Trade is the “life- 
blood” of Brazil—and of Sao Paulo, 
too. 

THE COFFEE CITY 


You North Americans buy a lot of 
the coffee and other products from 
the rich farming region around our 
city. Sao Paulo’s big growth in recent 
years, however, is the result of the 
thousands of factories set up here to 
turn out textiles, machinery, chemi- 
cals, iron and steel products, and 
many other manufactures. 

In some ways Sao Paulo is like 
other big Latin American cities, with 
its broad avenues and large public 
gardens. But whole forests of white 
kyscrapers are shoving upward 
imong the old colonial-style build- 
ngs! 

Let me introduce myself. My 
name is Walnice Nogueira Galvao. 
| am 16 years old. My father works 
for the Brazilian government. 


NO HEAT NEEDED 


Our house is two stories high, with 
three bedrooms, a dining and a liv- 
ing room, a kitchen, two bathrooms, 
a room for our two maids, and a 
xarage under the house for our 1942 
Ford car. 

Our house has no chimney or fire- 
place, for we don’t need any heat‘ng 


in this part of Brazil. Sao Paulo is 
located about as close to the equator 
as your city of Miami, Florida—only 
on the other side. Because Sao Paulo 
is half a mile above sea level, the 
weather seldom gets uncomfortably 
hot. 

A Canadian power company sells 
the electricity that lights our homes. 
We are always complaining about 
the service. We get no electricity at 
all for five hours each day. Our city 
is growing so fast that the power 
company can’t keep up with the 
needs. 

When I go to school I am re- 
minded of your country—for my 
school, Mackenzie Institute, was 
founded in 1896 by a New York 
lawyer named Mackenzie. It is the 
largest private school in South Amer- 
ica, with 4,802 students, both boys 
and girls. The yearly fee is 5,000 
cruzeiros (about $120). 

Mackenzie is really several schools 
in one—a grade school, a high school, 
several colleges, and a university. I 
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am in the second year of the high 
school (which we call the Colégio). 
I study such subjects as literature, 
mathematics, sciences, geography, 
history, philosophy, and four lan- 
guages (Portuguese, English, Latin, 
and French). 


A “GAY” PLACE 


The average age of the students in 
my class is 17. The atmosphere is 
quite gay, and the teachers are un- 
derstanding and broad-minded. I at- 
tend school from 7:30 a.m. to 12:30 
p.m. every day except Sunday. 

Unlike other Brazilian high 
schools, Mackenzie has no school 
uniform. But we all own a uniform 
with a big red “M” on the front for 
gymnastics and special occasions. 
Our school plays athletic matches 
with others several times a year. 
These events begin and finish with 
exciting balls and parties, and we 
have fun shouting and yelling dur- 
ing the games. 

Brazilian teen-agers look forward 
to our school vacations, which come 
at the opposite time of the year from 
yours. We're enjoying summer va- 
cations now. South of the equator, 
you know, the seasons are.the oppo- 
site of those north of the equator, 
where you live. 

Now “adeus” 
and let’s hope it’s only 


as we say in Brazil, 
“so long!” 


Walnice’s address is: Rua Tabapuan, 
246, Sao Paulo, Brazil. 
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Brazilian Government Trade Bureau 


The explosive growth of “boom towns” like Sao Paulo, Brazil (above) and Caracas, 
Venezuela, is evidence of the vitality and desire for progress in Latin America, 
said Milton Eisenhower in his “Report on Latin America” (see preceding article). 
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.. . and that’s what we mean! This let- 
ters column, a regular feature, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what’s on your mind. 
Other readers do, too. Address Letters 
Editor, World Week, 33 West 42nd St., 
New York 36, N. Y.—The Editors. 


(Twenty-two American soldiers in 
Korea chose to remain with the Com- 
munists instead of coming home. Re- 
cently we invited our readers to sup- 
pose that they had a chance to talk to 


a 


these soldiers. What might be said to 
change their minds? Here, from among 
the replies we have received, are sug- 
gested “explanations.”—Ed.) 


“Please just simply come home for 
any period of time and if you should 
decide communism is better you can 
always leave, and bury yourself in any 
communist country you please, for if 
you should decide to be a Communist 
without giving us a fair trial you can 
never again come home.” 

Naimo Frommell 
Shulamith School 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


“Why do you prefer communism to 
the free way of life? 

“God made you as a free man—aot 
to be a slave or to be under dictator- 


ship. If you’ve chosen to become a 
Communist, youll be swapping your 
family, your neighbors, and your free 
life for a hard, miserable life full of 
false promises. You'll lead a lonely life. 
You'll see your mom and dad 
again. 

“Nor will you eve see a movie with 
your favorite actor or actress, or even 
have a good old American ‘hot dog.’ 

“You'll be goirf® against your own 
family and the free world. You must 
be here to defend your family if the 
Communists come over. We need you 
to keep us free. 1, Anne Williamson, 
and all of the people of the United 
States are praying for you to come 


never 


home. 
“Try freedom and you'll be right! 
Please pray to God and find the way. 
(Continued on page 28) 





ACROSS 


. — — tofagasta, Chilean 
seaport. 

. Largest American 
republic. 

. Initials of inter-American 
organization which meets 
March 1 in Venezuela. 

8. Ruler of Andean Indian 
empire conquered by 
Pizarro. 


hard, heavy wood of 
American tropics. 

. — — aconda, largest 

snake of the Americas. 
5. We buy it from Vene- 
zuela. 

3. Cord — — -, third larg- 
est Argentine city. 

. — io — e Janeiro. 

. Very Worshipful (abbr.). 

. Pertaining to the blood 

. Initials of inter-American 
defense agency (see 
p. 11). 

. Bell for sounding an 
alarm. 

. Large Indian tribal 
group in Lake Titicaca 
highlands. 

. Initials of one continent 
of Western Hemisphere. 

28. Beginning to exist or 
grow. 

. City in Shensi province, 
China. 

. Trade center of southern 
Peru, founded by Pizarro, 

. — — — gru nuts yield 
violet-scented oil used 
in soap. 

. — — ru (home of Incas) 
exports metals to U. S. 

. You seldom see this in 
Panama, 

. Atlantic defense group 
modeled after Rio Pact 
(see p. 11). 


republic. 
We buy it from Bolivia. 


water. 
caragua, Central 
American republic. 


coast 
85,000 miles of this form 
of transport in Latin 
America. 

— ard, abode of 
Norse gods. 

}. Capital of 35 Across. 
Where Tenth Inter- 
American Conference 
will be held. 

. Chief mountain chain of 
Latin America. 

Direction from 33 Down 
to 13 Down (abbr.). 

_ ee 


. “String-bean” republic. 
Republic of the pampas, 
. Capital of Ecuador. 
— — lombia, “republic of 
poets.” 
Homeland of many re- 
cent South American 
immigrants. 


— i, island 


ama, site of Canal. 


Latin America (abbr.). 


Am — — on, world’s big- 
gest river in volume of 


Republic with no sea- 


—, island republic, 
a, Central 


American fruit. 
nduras, Central 
American republic. 

. There are many in Andes 
region (produce metals ). 
Deputy Master (abbr.), 

. Seaport of Brazil. 

. Craftsman who uses 
Argentine quebracho 
wood. 


Our Southern Neighbors 


By Ileen Cox, Clifton Hill (Mo.) H. S. 


*® Refers to Latin America 


STUDENTS are invited to submit original crossword puzzles for publication 
in Scholastic Magazines. Each puzzle should be built around one subject, 
which may be drawn from History, Art, Science, or any field of knowl- 
edge. Maximum about 60 words, of which at least 10 must be related to 
the theme. For any original puzzle published we will pay you $10.00. En- 
tries must include puzzle, definitions, and answers on separate sheets. 
Keep a copy as puzzles cannot be returned. Give name, address, school, 
and grade. Address: Puzzle Editor, World Week, 33 W. 42 St., New York 
36, N. Y. Answers in next week's issue. 








The Jews of America 


World’s largest Jewish group 


prepares for its 300th anniversary 


BRAHAM-—forefather of the Jew- 
ish people 4,000 years ago—was 
alled “the Hebrew.” This nickname 
ame from an ancient word meaning 
to cross over.” Abraham “crossed 
ver” the Euphrates River (in what's 
now the kingdom of Iraq) to search 
fo: a new homeland. 

For most of 40 centuries the Jew- 
ish people, like Abraham, have been 
‘crossing over” to new homes, far 
ind wide, scattered ac:oss the face 
f the earth. This year Jews will 
celebrate the 300th anniversary of 
ne great “crossing over”’—the coming 
i Jews to America. Today more 
lews live in the United States than 
in any other country. 

A few individual Jews came here 
among the first groups of explorers 
and settlers. But the first community- 
group of Jews to make their homes 
m our shores arrived in September 
f 1654. They landed at the little 
Duteh village of New Amsterdam. 
Today this is New York City—which 
has the largest Jewish population 
about three million) of any city 
in the world. 


WHY DID THEY COME? 

Why did these first Jewish settlers 
come? The answer lies in the tragic 
story of Jews throughout the ages— 

story of misunderstanding and 
versecution and unreasorting hate. 

The forefathers of these Jews of 
New Amsterdam had lived in Spain 
a thousand years ago. Moslems ruled 
the land in those days. The Jews of 
Spain were respected scholars and 
doctors and farmers and workers. 

In 1492 King Ferdinand and 
Queen Isabella completed a long 
fight to conquer the Moslems. The 
new rulers ordered Jews to get out 
Spain. 

To root out heretics—including 
Jews who tried to hide their faith 
and stay in Spain—a special investi- 
gating court called the Inquisition 
was set up. Fleeing from the Inqui- 
sition, many Spanish and Portuguese 
lews made their way to Holland. 
[his was one place where people of 
J] religions could worship in peace. 


Some Dutch Jews went overseas 
to Holland’s colonies—including one 
in northern Brazil. But in 1654 Por- 
tugal seized this Dutch colony. The 
600 Jews of the colony, with other 
Hollanders, streamed aboard 16 
ships and set sail for Holland. 

Spanish pirates captured one of 
the ships. A French ship, the St. 
Charles, rescued the captives—in- 
cluding 23 Jews—and brought them 
to haven in New Amsterdam—just 
300 years ago. 

Their troubles weren't over. Jews 
—and all others who didn’t worship 
at the Dutch Reformed Church— 
were unpopular. The fiery governor, 
Peter Stuyvesant, wanted to throw 
out the Jewish newcomers. The 
Dutch West India Colony, which 
ran the colony, let them stay. But 
several years went by before they 
were allowed to buy land and work 
at trades and have-the other rights 
of citizens. 
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In 1656 this Jewish community 
formed the first Orthodox Jewish 
congregation in North America. It 
was named Congregation Shearith 
Israel (Remnant of Israel). Today 
it is still one of the leading Jewish 
groups of New York City—and one 
of 4,000 synagogues in the U. S. 

The U. S. Constitution gave Jews 
equality with all other citizens. It 
was not so in Europe. Seeking free- 
dom from persecution, German Jews 
came to the U. S. in large numbers 
in the early 1800s. The greatest Jew- 
ish immigration came after 1870 from 
eastern Europe. Hitler's mistreat- 
ment of the Jews before and during 
World War II drove many more to 
seek shelter in America. 

And so, today, the U. S. has about 
5,000,000 of the 11,500,000 Jews in 
the world. Those who follow closely 
all the complicated rules of life in 
the ancient Jewish law are known 
as Orthodox Jews. Reform Jews be- 
lieve it is more important to live 
up to the spirit of the law, rather 
than to follow all its details. A third 
group, Conservative Jews, are about 
halfway between. 

In 1954 America pays tribute to 
this sturdy group which, for 300 
years, has made itself a valued part 
of American life. 


United Press photo 


The boys wear traditional prayer shawls. Each of those in rear holds a 
Torah (the Jewish law)—a scroll of the first five beoks of *>> Bible. 





3% When this Sheriff needs special help, he calls for his 


Teen-age 
EMERGENCY CORPS 


Photo, court 


ON THE ALERT: Members of Tompkins County Smongoncy r nite pose 


with “walkie-talkies”’ 


and other rescue and first aid equipment they 


use. In back row (second from right) is ‘‘Doc’’ Baker, Corps director. 


HAT can teen-agers do in time 
of emergency? 

“Plenty!” you'll say—if you judge 
from the cases in the files of the 
teen-age Emergency Corps of Tomp- 
kins County, N. Y. 
DROWNINGS—Not long ago two 
persons drowned in Cayuga Lake. 
For days the sheriff's men—and teen- 
age helpers from the Corps—dragged 
the lake bottom for the bodies. “The 
Lake never gives up its dead” the 
men finally said, and ended the 
search. But the boys of the Corps 
kept on. The next day they brought 
up the first body. The search was 
renewed, and the second body was 
also recovered. 

LOST PERSONS—Three times in 
recent years persons have wandered 
into wilderness areas of Tompkins 
County and gotten lost. Each time 
the Corps helped the sheriff scour 
the region and locate the missing 
persons. 

FIRST AID—The Corps mans first 
aid booths at the Tompkins County 
Fair and other public events. Re- 
cently, at a model plane meet, a man 
seriously injured his head. The Corps 
administered first aid, commandeered 
a car, and rushed him to a hospital. 

The boys of the Emergency Corps 
are on call 24 hours a day. When 
County Sheriff Clifford C. Hall of 
Ithaca needs their help, he phones 
leader Dave Honness, 17. That sets 


off a “chain reaction” of phone calls 
—member to member—which brings 
Corps members on the run to the 
sheriff's office within minutes. Corps 
members in school have special per- 
mission to leave class if an urgent 
call comes in for their service. 

Local authorities have called on 
the Corps to help fight fires—once 
for a forest fire, and dozens of times 
to put out small blazes. Corps mem- 
bers help police handle crowds and 
traffic at public events in the County 
—and often at the scenes of major 
fires in downtown Ithaca. 


CIVIL DEFENSE UNIT 


The Corps does more. It’s a trust- 
ed unit of the county's civil defense 
forces—ready to operate as a first- 
aid team in time of emergency. 
Members help school authorities 
carry out air raid and fire drills. The 
Corps campaigns for traffic safety, 
too. About 200 persons have signed 
its safe driving pledges. 

The Corps is the “brain child” of 
Dr. Langford F. Baker, a deputy 
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sheriff and Scouting leader. “I be- 
lieve in youth and feel they should 
have the chance to show what they 
can do,” says “Doc” Baker. In 1944 
he helped organize the Corps as an 
emergency group of Boy Scout Ex- 
plorer Post 500 in Ithaca. The next 
year it became a separate organiza- 
tion, sponsored by the Odd Fellows. 

The Corps has 42 members. All 
are boys who attend Ithaca High, 
Newfield Central, Groton Central, 
Trumansburg Central, and Lansing 
schools. To be eligible for Corps 
membership, a boy must be at least 
15 years old and physically fit. He 
must also have his parents’ approval, 
the recommendation of a Corps 
member, and of the sheriff. All appli- 
cants must take a stiff training course 
in first aid, and use of rescue and 
emergency equipment (see photo). 

If the applicant passes all tests, 
the Corps votes him in as a member. 
He gets a green membership card 
signed by the sheriff—and the right 
to wear the Corps badge, whistle, 
white helmet, and white leggings. 

The Corps meets every fourth 
Thursday in the basement of the 
Odd Fellows Temple. Members 
study first aid and rescue work and 
hear talks by fire and police authori- 
ties. Each® member pays*dues of 
$2.00 a year. The Corps also receives 
donations from civic clubs and local 
organizations to help pay for its 
Leading citizens—such as 
Black, safety chair- 
man of the PTA, and winner of the 
1953 Carol Lane Award for Traffic 
Safety—back the Corps. 

This June the Corps will celebrate 
its tenth birthday. It has “graduated” 
more than 150 boys. Says Sheriff 
Hall, “I have enjoyed working with 
the Corps, and the Corps has been 
of great value to this office.” 

—Bos STEARNS 


expenses. 


Mrs. William C. 


"This ¢ week World Week presents 
it “AWARD FOR AMERICAN 
CITIZENSHIP” to the Emergency 
Corps of Tompkins County, N. Y. 
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Gay Head 


Q. Someone's been spreading an 
untrue rumor about my best friend, 
but she doesn’t know it. Do you think 
! should tell her about it? Or would 
it be better for me to “mind my own 
business”? 


A. Without knowing more about 
the situation, it’s hard to tell you 
exactly what to do, but these ques- 
tions should help you figure out the 
answer for yourself: 

Would you really be helping your 
friend by repeating the rumor to her? 
Could she do something about it if 
she knew “what people are saying”? 
Would she be grateful for the op- 
portunity to “defend herself? Or 
would she be needlessly shocked or 
disturbed? 

For example, if others are accus- 
ing her of doing something which 
she really hasn't done, she might be 
glad to know about it so that she can 
square herself with her friends. On 
the other hand, if her last *riday’s 
date has aired the opinion that she’s 
a “creep,” there wouldn't be any 
point in telling her about it—regard- 


less of how she feels about him. 
There's a difference between accu- 
sations which your friend could 
deny, and unkind remarks which, as 
the opinions of others, she couldn't 
do anything about. 

However, in any case, you can go 
to bat for her without becoming the 
bearer of evil tidings. If the rumor 
is an untrue story and you know the 
correct version, speak up for your 
friend! Explain the real situation and 
make it clear that your confidence in 
her is as great as ever. And, if the 
rumor consists of an unfair “label,” 
give voice to your reasons for dis- 
agreeing with that label. If you do 
this calmly and sincerely—without 
“blowing your top’—you'll make an 
impression, and you'll prove that 
youre a real friend. 


Q. When a pal calls up to say that 
his girl friend's cousin (or somebody) 
is visiting her, and would I do him a 
favor by doubling with them as the 
cousin’s “blind date,” do you think 
I should say “yes”? Or should I re- 
fuse for fear 'd be hored? 
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A. If you're free for the evening, 
go ahead and say “yes.” You'll be 
helping a pal by taking out his girl 
friend’s cousin, and there’s not much 
chance that you'll be bored when 
there'll be four of you! All of you will 
know at least one other person in 
the group, so the job of getting ac- 
quainted shouldn't be tough at all. 
With everybody out for a good time, 
and with a couple of old friends 
along to lend moral support and help 
get the ball rolling, you ought to be 
in for an evening of fun if you do 
your part. 

You can’t help worrying that the 
unknown eousin may turn out to be 
a “drip.” And she’s probably wonder- 
ing and worrying just the same way 
about you! 

How about that? You're not a 
Tony Curtis, are you? Of course not 
—and she'd be pretty silly if she ex- 
pected you to be. In the same way, 
you'll undoubtedly be doomed to dis- 
appointment if you expect her to 
look like Marilyn Monroe’s younger 
sister. But if you're looking forward 
to meeting a girl who’s just as eager 
for a good time as you are, Cousin 
Lois will probably fill the bill very 
nicely. If you put your best foot for- 
ward and try to make a good impres- 
sion on her, the chances are that 
she'll do the same for you. And, even 
if your “blind date” doesn’t turn into 
a future romance, the evening should 
be a date-happy one for all four of 
you. 





A Friend in Need 


Gene picked up the phone and 
lialed a number. 

“Hello, Dan, old boy, what are you 
loing right now? . . . Oh, just home- 
work? Well, I’m coming over to pick 
you up. Pop’s Garage has been 
watching out for a jalopy within my 
rice range—and they just phoned 
that they have one. I get first crack 
at it if I get right down there. I need 
your advice— . . . Sure, I know it’s 
):30 at night. Sure, I know 
you're in training. Dan, you take this 
training business too seriously. What 
difference does an hour’s sleep make 


anyway? And you can copy that 
English theme the first thing in the 
morning. . . . Come on, Dan, I need 
your help. You know more about 
these buggies than I do. I thought 
you were my pal—” 
o oO 3° 

1. What would you do if you were 
Dan? Would you be disloyal if you 
decided not to go? What does it 
mean to be loyal to a friend? Going 
along with everything he suggests? 
Defending even his failings when he 
is criticized? Ignoring his failings, 
even if they're serious ones? Trying 
to help him “snap out of it” by point- 
ing out his failings? How can you do 
that without hurting your friend’s 
feelings, or spoiling your friendship? 
Would you consider your friends dis- 
loyal if they criticized some of the 
things you do? 

2. When is it time not to “go along 


with” a friend? When he persuades 
you to do things that you know in 
your heart you shouldn't do? When 
he scoffs at beliefs or ideals that you 
think are important? When he defies 
the discipline or customs of your 
school, family, or community? 


3. What do you do if you decide 
a friend is becoming a bad influ- 
ence? Say nothing and “drop” him 
immediately? See less and less of 
him, until eventually you don’t see 
him at all? Explain to him how you 
feel about his behavior, then drop 
him if he doesn’t change? Would 
your decision depend on how many 
good turns your friend had done for 
you? Or whether he called you 
names or accused you of disloyalty? 
Or on your own conviction that you 
should be loyal to your ideals? 


Remember! $5 for “Solve it” solutions 
thot we print. 





A Career Club Feature 


Her Job Is Helping Others 


CAREER in social work took 

Elizabeth Stringer halfway round 
the world! 

At present she is a supervisor at 
the Children’s Aid Society in New 
York City. Before that she worked 
in the Middle West—and for two 
years, with the Red Cross in Aus- 
tralia. 

Betty is one of 100,000 social 
workers in the U. S. Some are mainly 
concerned with helping individuals 
solve their personal and family prob- 
lems—poverty or illness or bad hous- 
ing conditions or broken homes. 
Other social workers try to build 
better communities through better 
recreation, health, and community 
cooperation. 

Many private social agencies, as 
well as state, local, and Federal 
Government, employ social workers. 
A few work for industries. 

Betty Stringer began preparation 
for her own career by taking the 
college preparatory course at New 
Trier High School in Winnetka, Il. 

Sociology and psychology were 
among her chief courses at Carleton 
College in Northfield, Minn. In the 
summer she did volunteer recrea- 
tion work in children’s summer 
camps. Later she took a two-year 


course at the School of Social Serv- 
ice Administration of Chicago Uni- 
versity. This was a wise move, be- 
cause social workers with advanced 
college training have more oppor- 
tunities to get ahead. 

Her first full-time job was in the 
foster home and adoption program 
of the Illinois Children’s Home and 
Aid Society. 


AIDING THE CHILDREN 


She tried to straighten out prob- 
lems of families in which the chil- 
dren needed help. In some cases she 
arranged for the children to be 
adopted or sent to boarding homes. 
Her duties included regular visits 
to these children to see that they 
received proper care in their new 
homes. 

Betty's starting pay as a social 
case worker was $1,800 a year. When 
she left the job in 1946 she was earn- 
ing $2,200 a year. 

Then came a chance to go to 
Sydney, Australia, with the Aus- 
tralian Red Cross. 

“Sydney is a beautiful city,” Betty 
told us. “It’s something like San 
Francisco. The climate is wonderful 
—usually pleasantly warm—and I 
made many friends there.” 


ica» Red Cross phote 


About two of every five social workers are men—such as the Red Cross field 
director (right) who is taking down a message dictated ba sailor in hospital. 


Elizabeth Stringer, social worker. 


She was a family case worker, 
aiding families of Australian service- 
men. She also worked with the 
American Red Cross, helping §ar- 
range transportation to the U. S. for 
Australian wives of American GI’s. 

After Betty returned home, she 
joined the staff of the Children’s Aid 
Society's Foster Home Department 
in New York City, as a case worker. 
Each case worker in that department 
checks upon the care of 30 to 35 
children in boarding homes or other 
homes away from their families. 

Now, as a supervisor for the Chil- 
dren's Aid Society, Betty has four 
case workers under her supervision. 

“I thoroughly enjoy my social 
service work,” Betty said. “My duties 
are never dull. It is gratifying to 
know that we can help make chil- 
dren happy, and it’s wonderful to 
watch children grow in _ happy. 
healthful surroundings. I feel that 
I’m accomplishing something worth- 
while.” 

Betty told us there are many op- 
portunities in social work for begin- 
ners, both men and women. For case 





Do you know symbols of these agencies 
which employ socia! workers? See p. 21. 





workers, average salaries range from 
$2,400 to $4,400, depending on such 
factors as the type of work and the 
size of the community. Social work- 
ers usually get from two to four 
weeks paid vacation a year, and time 
off (with pay) for sickness. They 
usually work 35 to 40 hours a week. 

For many jobs, a social worker 
needs a car. If he owns his own car, 
the agency generally pays him five 
to ten cents a mile for use of his 
car on the job. Some agencies furnish 
cars for their workers. 


WHAT QUALIFICATIONS ? 

“What qualifications should you 
have to be a successful social work- 
er?” we asked Betty. 

Here are her suggestions: 

1. Personality: A social worker 
should like and understand people. 
He should be able to get along well 
with clients and fellow-workers. He 
should be sympathetic (but not sen- 
timental # earnest, and tactful. He 
should be prepared to face difficul- 
ties and discouragement in helping 
clients solve their problems. He 
should be tolerant and understand- 
ing—and have a sense of humor. 

2. Good Health. 

3. Command of English: Social 
workers must write clear, under- 
standable letters, reports, records, 
etc. They must be able to speak 
well in order to work with clients, 
other social agencies, and commu- 
nity groups. 

4. Social studies background: 
The social worker needs a broad 
fund of information—history, govern- 
ment, sociology, economics, psychol- 
ogy. 

5. Edueation: In addition to a 
college education, a master’s degree 
from a graduate school of social 
work is desirable. 

Are you interested in social work 
as a possible career? A good refer- 
ence is Opportunities in Social Work, 
by Joseph P. Anderson (A Voca- 
tional Guidance Manual). 

Also talk with one or more social 
workers. Such agencies as Red Cross, 
public health, child and family wel- 
fare groups, and veterans agencies 
employ social workers. 

If you have any clerical skills 
(typing, filing, etc.), you may be 
able to get a summer job in a social- 
service agency. Then you can get 
better acquainted with social work- 
ers and their jobs. 


Mii 'Tops, don’t miss. 


Mi GILBERT AND SULLIVAN. 
(Lopert. Produced by Frank Launder 
and Sidney Gilliat. Directed by Sid- 
ney Gilliat.) 

The comic operettas of Gilbert and 
Sullivan have been delighting English- 
speaking audiences for the last half cen- 
tury. Under the watchful eye of the 
original producer, Richard D’Oyly Carte 
and his heirs, the Gilbert and Sullivan 
tradition has maintained its purity and 
flavor on the stage through all these 
years. Now, in presenting the Gilbert 
and Sullivan story on the screen for the 
first time, the British producers have 
wisely turned to the D’Oyly Carte com- 
pany for assistance. 

What makes this film biography so 
unusual, however, is the fact that it 
sticks with remarkable fidelity to the 
actual story of its two heroes, William 
S. Gilbert and Arthur Sullivan. They 
quarrel incessantly; they display no 
false modesty about their accomplish- 
ments; they sometimes act childishly. In 
short, they are completely human. And 
with Robert Morley as Gilbert and 
Maurice Evans as Sullivan, they couldn't 
be more amusing. The production 
throughout is rich and wit, nrc the 
sound recording superb. It’s bound to 
win new Gilbert and Sullivan fans. 


“WAM ATHE CONQUEST OF MT. 


EVEREST. (United Artists. Photo- 
graphed by Thomas Stobart with the 
assistance of George W. Lowe.) 


Behind the feat of climbing the 
world’s highest peak lay months of care- 
ful planning, of experiment and research 
and testing. What this superb film shows 
is that the success of the Mt. Everest 
expedition was no mere fluke. There 
was intelligence here, directing the 
choice of equipment, guiding the selec- 
tion of each member of the party. Every 
element was organized with the preci- 
sion of a battle plan. The establishmént 





SOCIAL AGENCY SYMBOLS 

The agencies whose symbols are shown 
on page 20 are (left to right, top to bot- 
tom): National Travelers Aid; United Serv- 
ice Organization; Salvation Army; National 
Organization for Public Health; Family 
Service Association of America; Community 
Chests of America; Red Cross. 


Mi Good. 


Wi Fair. Save your money. 

of bases, the movement of supplies, the 
organization of assault parties on the 
summit—each was a decisive move in a 
game where the slightest mistake could 
mean either failure or death. 

This film record, in wonderful Tech- 
nicolor, reveals each step of the prepa- 
ration, each phase of the operation. And 
as the picture unfolds, the news that 
made the headlines suddenly becomes 
a living reality for us. The victory of 
Col. Hunt's expedition over Mt. Everest 
becomes, through this exciting docu- 
ment, a victory for all mankind. 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 


Drama: “Julius Caesar. hve 
The Cruel #@ea. ““wYThe Actress. 
“vvHRoman Holiday. ~““The Robe. 
wv All the Brothers Were Valiant. 
“v~~Mogambo. ““/Crazylegs,  Aill- 
American. 4#“Take the High Ground. 
“ve-Master of Ballantrae. “Botany 
Bay. “The Glass Web. 

Musical: “Give the Girl a Break. 
vvrvrLili. “ewrLittle Boy Lost. 
“wv-Calamity Jane. “Kiss Me, Kate. 
“So This Is Love. 

Comedy: “The Titfield. Thunder- 
bolt. #How to Marry a Millionaire. 

Documentary: “““#The Living Des- 
ert. MHA Queen Is Crowned. wv 
The Sea Around Us. ##Song of the Land. 
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A Workbook Page for the Unit on Latin America 
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1. MEET YOUR NEIGHBORS 


Write or mark on map, at proper location, informa- 
tion requested. 


1. Name the largest Latin American nation. 

2. Put an X on each republic of Central America. 

3. Draw a ring around the West Indies region. 

4. Shade one European colony in each of the follow- 
ing regions: (a) North American mainland; (b) South 
American mainland; (c) Caribbean island region. 

5. Name a U. S. state shown on the map. 

6. Make a series of small cross-marks to show ap- 
proximate location of the Andes Mountains. 

7. Draw a line to show approximate course of the 
largest Latin American river,.and name it. 

8. Write “Caribbean Sea” at its correct location. 

9. Draw an oil well symbol on a country that leads 
in oil production in South America. 

10. Mark a letter C on a Latin American country 
that is a leader in production of copper. 


11. Mark WM on a Latin American country that is 
a major wheat and meat producer. 

12. Write “Atlantic” and “Pacific” on oceans. 

13. Draw an arrow pointing to the Panama Canal. 

14. Draw a line to show route from eastern tip of 
Brazil toward New York City. 

15. Write “OAS” on country where the 10th Inter- 
American Conference will be held in March. 


ll. PAN-AMERICANA 


In the space in front of each item in Group A, write 
letter of name in Group B which fits best. 


Group A 
—1. He told Europe: “Hands off the Americas.” 
He proclaimed “good-neighbor policy.” 
His brother recently reported on a good-will visit 
to Latin America. 
He is Latin America’s “George Washington.” 


Group B 
(a) Franklin D. Roosevelt 
(b) Simon Bolivar 
(c) Harry S. Truman 
(d) Dwight D. Eisenhower 
(e) James Monroe 


lil. LATIN AMERICAN PROBLEMS 
Write T or F if statement is true or false. Write O if 
it is matter of opinion. 
_1. Most Latin Americans are poor. 
_2. Many Latin American farmers use wasteful meth- 
ods of farming. 
Latin America is largely an industrial region. 
U. S. should increase aid to Latin America. 
If more roads and power plants were built, Latin 
America would be more prosperous. 
3. U.S. should buy more from Latin America. 
. Latin American population is decreasing. 
. Next to Canada, Latin America is the chief region 
where U. S. citizens have invested money. 
Dr. Eisenhower believes that our relations with 
Latin America can be improved. 
10. One country where communism seems to be 
making headway is Guatemala. 


IV. PUT ON YOUR THINKING CAP 


Why is it important that the U. S. and our Latin 
American neighbors be “good neighbors”? (Answer on 
separate sheet of paper.) 


If it is desired to use this workbook page as a scored 
quiz, the following scoring is suggested: 5 for each item 
in Question II, 8 for each item in Question III. Total, 
100. 





You asked: for them...here-they are... 


NEW CAMPUS-APPROVED 
ARROW GRAD SHIRTS 


Fellows in prep and high schools 
agree .. .“Arrow Grad shirts are just 
what we're looking for.” 

We know, for we actually showed 
a representative sample to school 
leaders all over the country. We saw 
them rate these Arrow Grad shirts 
“tops.” 

Why not buy Arrow Grads for 
yourself? They’re tailored with plen- 
ty of real style and comfort. 


Check these smart ARROW GRAD Styles 


3 
4 


The Grad Gabanaro New lisle knits in 
is available in many harmonizing 
many colors, $5.00. colors, $3.50. 
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Fine gingham plaids. Tattersall checks. 
Short sleeves, $3.50. Short sleeves, $3.50. 
Long sleeves, $3.95. Long sleeves, $3.95. 


® mee ah roel Ses ee 
Here are two “Sanforized”-labeled Arrow Grad shirts 
that are just right for dates and classes. 
»- i 


At left, a Bi-Way with comfortable soft collar and 





medium-spread points, $3.65. At right, the very popular 


GRA ) SHIRTS \ new Radnor-E, featuring a rounded collar with eyelets 
, ' for a collar pin, $3.65. And remember to pick up a few 
good-looking Arrow Grad ties, too. 


Campus-Approved by the 
Gilbert Campus Researchers. 





How You Can Vote on UMT 


out along dotted line. Collect the bal- 
lots and separate those checked by 
BOYS from those checked by GIRLS. 

Using two blank, clipped ballots as 
tabulation sheets, ertter the total num- 
ber of BOY votes for each question on 
one ballot, the total number of GIRL 
votes on the other. The two filled-in 
tabulations of BOY and GIRL votes 
should be mailed not later than Feb. 
5, 1954, to The Institute of Student 
Opinion, 33 West 42nd St., New York 
36, N. Y. 

Do not send all the ballots from your 
class. With the two tabulation ballots, 
be sure to send the name of your teacher 
and your school address. 


Would you like to cast your vote in a 
national poll being conducted by the 
Institute of Student Opinion? 

The Institute, sponsored by Scho- 
lastic Magazines, conducts opinion polls 
among high school students in coopera- 
tion with high school newspapers. 

Whether or not your school paper is 
. a member, your class may take part in 
this poll, Ask your teacher’s permission 
for a class committee to conduct the 
poll. If you have voted through your 
school paper poll, however, do not vote 
in this one. 

First, ask the students to read each 
question carefully, check their ballots 
according to instructions, and clip them 
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Vote Here 


INSTITUTE OF STUDENT OPINION 


Sponsored by Scholastic Magazines 
Poll No, 21, January, 1954 


(NOTE: Boys and girls should vote on these questions.) 


A.. Under present world conditions, do you favor the general principle of com- 
pulsory military training for all physically fit young men? 


, as No opinion____ 


Yes 


B. The National Security Training Commission has suggested a new plan of mili- 
tary training, to start in 1955 if approved by Congress. Here is the plan: 

All fit young men would register with Selective Service at age 18 and draw 
lots. If a young man draws National Security Training, he would be given six 
months of military training and then would enter the Ready Reserve for 71% 
years. In the Ready Reserve he could be called to active duty when an emer- 
gency occurred. 

If a young man draws active duty, he would be given two years of military 
duty and then would enter the Stand-by Reserve. In the event of an emer- 
gency, he could not be called to active duty until after the men in the Ready 
Reserve have all been called to duty. 


1. Do you favor the plan as recommended by the National Security Training 


Commission? 


Yes ne No opinion 
If you voted no or no opinion on question 1, please vote on question 2. 
2. Would you favor compulsory training for six months, followed by 7% 
years in the Ready Reserve, provided it was required of all fit young men? 
Yes___ ao No opinion_ 
If you voted no or no opinion on both question 1 and question 2, please vote 
on question 3. 
3. Would you favor two years of active duty followed by six years in the 
Stand-by Reserve, provided it was required of all fit young men? 


No. —_ 


a No opinion 


C. Do you think that girls should prepare for a career other than homemaking? 


No__ No opinion 


Yes 


YOUR STATE 


(No name required) 


GIRL 


What Kind of 
Military Training? 


F YOU are a boy in high school, the 

chances are that you will put on a 

military uniform some time in the next 
few years. 

If you had the choice, what kind of 
military service would you prefer? 

The Institute of Student Opinion 
wants to know how high schoolers 
themselves feel about this question. 
After all, they're more directly con- 
cerned than anybody else. 

In the ballot on this page you are 
asked, first, whether you favor military 
training for ALL men. (In 1951 Con- 
gress approved this general idea of 
“universal military training”; most Eu- 
ropean countries have such a training 
system; we have never had it in the 
U. S.) , 

Then, in Part B, you get three choices 
of possible forms of military service for 
all. 

Draft or UMT? 


First look at No. 3. The first part of 
that question is essentially what we 
have now. Every month thousands of 
young men are called up by Selective 
Service (the “draft”) for two years’ mil- 
itary duty. Then they go into the Re- 
serves for six years. Reserves are men 
who continue their usual civilian lives, 
but meet regularly for a few hours or a 
few days to study and practice military 
matters. The “Ready Reserve” is on 
call at a moment’s notice for active duty 
in time of emergency. The “Stand-by 
Reserve” would go into action only if 
the “Ready Reserve” could not fill man 
power needs. The purpose of Reserves 
is to have a “pool” of partly-trained men 
who could be quickly rounded into 
shape for combat duty. 

However, we add to this question the 
phrase: “provided it was required of 
all fit young men.” Selective Service, as 
the name indicates, takes only a selec- 
tion of men—not all. Draft boards can 
postpone a man’s service, temporarily 
or indefinitely, for a number of reasons. 
For instance, married men with chil- 
dren are seldom called up. Hard-to- 
replace workers in important industries 
are often “deferred.” 

Question No. 2 is essentially the plan 
proposed in 1951 by NSTC (the Na 
tional Security Training Commission). 
The plan was not adopted. The Gov- 
ernment decided it was too busy fight- 
ing the Korean War to start a training 
program. By “military training” is meant 
the same kind of instruction in weapons 
and methods of warfare that is given to 
soldiers at present. But trainees could 
be used in actual warfare nor in 
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"QTEAR TEST 
PROVES ROYAL PORTABLE 
THE RUGGED TYPEWRITER 


For 2000 grueling hours, stock model 








pounded out 100 words a minute 


The time, June 16, 1953; the place, United States 
Testing Laboratory, Hoboken, New Jersey; the hero, 
a stock model Royal Portable. 
And the plot—to whale the tar out of it! 

The typing robot to which the Royal Portable was 
attached was set for 100 words a minute and was 
allowed to run day in, day out. 


From Hoboken to Fresno, people sweltered through 
July. The Royal kept on typing. August, September 
went by. And on October 14, the stock model had typed 
2000 hours, 100 words a minute, and still no breakdown!* 


It had typed 12 times the number of words in the 
complete works of Abraham Lincoln, 14 times those in 
the complete works of William Shakespeare — the 
equivalent of 96 years of typing, if you typed a 400-word 
letter a day, every day in the year, including Fourth of 
July, Christmas, Thanksgiving. 

Here, in fact, is the typewriter of a lifetime for a 
lifetime! The standard typewriter in portable size! Here 
is the typewriter for you! Why? Well, has any other 
portable dared back up a claim of ruggedness with facts 
established by an independent research organization? 


Tell your parents typewritten school work often im- 





proves grades and that here is a portable you’ll be using 
from now on in. 
Why not see your Royal Portable dealer? Liberal 


trade-ins. $9.95+ down, 18 months to pay. 


*Test Number E-6998, Oct. 14, 1953 tPlus applicable taxes. 


Speed Selector * New Speed Spacer + Push Button Top + 
Visible Tab Set *« New Color Combinations »* New Carriage 
Controls « Greater Paper Capacity « Fiberglas-plastic Carrying 
Case ¢ plus Royal’s Famous “‘Magic’’ Margin. 


**Magic’’ and ‘*Touch Control'’ are registered trade-marks of Royal Typewriter Company, Inc. 


Try the new rugged RUYAL portable 


-the typewriter of a lifetime for a lifetime 
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oe “busy as a bee” is slow-motion 
stuff compared to being “busy as 
a Bevo.” For nearly three days last 
month, we trailed the fabulous Bevo 
Francis all over New York City, and 
we're convinced he’s the busiest fellow 
in the Western Hemisphere. 

The occasion was Bevo'’s debut in 
Madison Square Garden. He and his 
coach arrived two days early, and we 
set a sort of round-the-clock watch on 
the hot-shot from Rio Grande College. 

Bevo’s plane dropped out of the 
clouds at 6:30 p.m., and it was prompt- 
ly surrounded by an army of reporters 
and photographers. By the time Bevo 
reached his hotel, it was nearly 8 p.m. 

He barely had time to open his suit- 
case. After downing a quick snack, he 
was off to Harry Wismer’s sports show 
over the ABC network. Bevo made him- 
self at home before the microphone. 

After the show Bevo toured Broad- 
way, New York’s famed main drag. A 
batch of photographers was on his heels 
and they didn’t miss a pose. When Bevo 
returned to the hotel, the press nailed 
him again. One reporter wanted to 
know if Bevo is actually the 6’9” he’s 
supposed to be. He doesn’t look it. 
Bevo stuck by his tape measure. He 
didn’t get to bed until after midnight. 

At breakfast the next morning, a 
columnist joined Bevo before he’d fin- 


Busy as a Bevo 


ished his orange juice. No doubt about 
it, the newspapermen were triple-team- 
ing Bevo. Several of them spent the 
rest of the morning quizzing him. At 
noon he and his teammates went to an 
armory to practice and pose for more 
pictures. 

For some unexplained reason, there 
wasn’t a reporter in sight, except for 
us, when Bevo began changing into his 
uniform. We didn’t waste a second. 

“How do you feel about the National 
Collegiate Athletic Assn. taking away 
your records?” we asked. 

“They said we didn’t play a regular 
college schedule,” observed Bevo quiet- 
ly. “That’s their business. But this year 
we're playing a lot of tough schools 
and I hope to show them I can score 
against the good ones, too.” 

“What do yoy do during your spare 
time?” 

“Don’t have much of that. I’m mar- 
ried, you know, and have an 18-month- 
old son, Frank Jeffrey.” 

“Where'd you attend high school?” 

“Wellsville, Ohio. That’s about 225 
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Whether used for feasts or snacks, 
cheese fits in everywhere. Nutri- 
tionally, cheese is tops. Like meat 
and milk, it supplies excellent 
protein for muscle-building and 
tissue repair. Cheese is also rich 
in calcium and phosphorous for 
strong teeth and bones, in vita- 
mins for good growth and resist- 
ance, and calories for energy. Eat 


cheese often! 
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CHEESE 


in parts of Switzerland, a 
wheel of cheese is made on 
the day a girl is born, and 

kept in storage until her 
marriage. At the wedding 
feast, the cheese is served 
to the guests as a special 
delicacy. 
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miles from RioGrande. My wife, Mary 
Jean, also went to Wellsville.” 

After finishing with practice and the 
cameramen, Bevo and his mates went 
sightseeing. They took in, among other 
places, the United Nations and the 
Empire State Building. Then back to 
the hotel. 

At 4 p.m., Bevo really moved into 
high gear. He spent an hour with Bill 
Stern at ABC. From 5 to 6, he made 
transcriptions with Mel Allen at NBC. 
From 6:10 to 6:15, he was on Jim 
McKay's CBS sports show. Then Bevo 
managed to sneak in a visit to a ham- 
burger haven before appearing on Jim- 
my Powers’ local TV show from 7:15 
to 7:30. Fifteen minutes later, Bevo 
was in the WABD studios for still an- 
other telecast. 

His Madison Square Garden guide 
then took Bevo to a fancy French res- 
taurant, where steaks cost $8 each. 
Everything on the menu was written 
in French, but when tired and hungry 
Bevo said (in English) that he wanted 
steak, the waiter knew what he was 
talking about. 

After dinner, Bevo had another stop. 
He took a bow between periods at a 
New York Ranger hockey game and 
appeared on a telecast. He was in bed 
by 10:30. This was still Wednesday 
and the Adelphi game, his reason for 
being in New York in the first place, 
was scheduled for the next day. 

Thursday proved a breather. At least 
until game time. Bevo only saw a cou- 
ple of newsreel photographers and a 
reporter from Time Magazine: At 4 
p-m., Bevo and Co. ate dinner, then 
rested at the hotel until they reported 
to the Garden at 7. 

To us, Bevo was a disappointment. 
This has nothing to do with the fact 
Rio Grande beaten by a small, 
mediocre team. Bevo did score 32 
points with that beautiful “touch” of 
his. But he appeared woefully weak in 
practically every other key department. 

Though the tallest man on the court, 
he was nowhere in rebounding. He 
didn’t appear fast or tricky, and he was 
very weak on defense. 

Could it have been simply a bad 
night, the result of too much New 
York? From what we hear from coach- 
ing friends, we don’t think so. All agree 
that while few players can bag baskets 
the way Bevo does, he has too many 
glaring . shortcomings. Please, now, 
don’t tell us about how Bevo went on 
to can 82 points a week later (against 
Bluffton College) !—Zanper HOLLANDER 
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Prize Winners 
in 2nd Annual 
Royal Portable Typewriter 
Contest 
(Senior Divisiont) 


Ist Prize: $200 and Gold Portable Typewriter* 
Nancy Bailey, Waltham (Mass.) Sr. H. S. 


2nd Prize: $100 
Freddie Bower, Williamsburg (W. Va.) H. S. 


3rd Prize: $50 and Gold Portable Typewriter* 
Barbara Keenan, St. Regis H. S., DeBorgia, 
Mont. 


$20 Winners*: 
Lorraine Jackson, Tucson, Ariz.; Dollie Lee, 
Phoenix, Ariz.; Agatha De Marthon, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif.; Nancy Smith, Adams City, Colo.; 
Don Jones, Greeley, Colo.; Bobby Morris, 
Kremmling, Colo.; John Dempsey, Empire, Ga.; 
Ruby Stewart, Pelham, Ga.; Patricia Eberle, 
Chicago, Ill; Lois Keune, Colona, Ill.; Barth 
Weistrart, Minonk, Ill; Margaret Monaghan, 
Rock Island, Ill; Pat Greer, Russiaville, Ind.; 
Evelyn Klutzke, Lafayette, Ind.; Martha Koors, 
Tipton, Ind.; Marianna De Armitt, Valparaiso, 
Ind.; Patricia Andresen, Clinton, lowa; Mary 
Ann Crotty, Mallard, lowa; Jeanne Jansen, 
Mason City, lowa; Wallace Anthony, Colfax, 
La.; Paula Larrabee, Framingham, Mass.; Nancy 
Harger, Pontiac, Mich.; Arlen Rushing, Magnolia, 
Miss.; John Bailey, Galena, Mo.; Nelda Downey, 
Melrose, N. M.; Mary Ann Panek, Dunkirk, 
N. Y.; Annette Nemore, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Stella 
Thomas, Schenectady, N. Y.; James Avent, Jr., 
Tarboro, N. C.; Joan Riley, Cincinnati, Ohio; 
Ruth Wimmel, Cincinnati, Olio; Mary Ann 
Zickes, Cleveland, Ohio; Gerald Thomas, Green- 
field, Ohio; Eleanor Diemer, Jefferson, Ohio; 
Shirley Toth, Toledo, Ohio; Carol Fischer, Wil- 
loughby, Ohio; Nancy Dasharoon, Clinton, 
Okla.; Patsy Smith, Eva, Okla.; William Bald- 
win, Portland, Ore.; John Bender, Portland, 
Ore.; Arbutus Eash, Holsopple, Pa.; Sally 
Hanlin, Johnstown, Pa.; Robert Huff, Johnstown, 
Po.; Marion Howe, Morrisdale, Pa.; Maryann 
Baldassano, Norristown, Pa.; Roberta Waty- 
chowicz, Indianola, Pa.; Joan Meikle, Pawtucket, 
R. |; Celia Howell, St. Matthews, S. C.; Eliza 
beth Gelina, Summerville, S. C.; Ann Loftis, 
Knoxville, Tenn.; William Thompson, Memphis, 
Tenn.; Carlene Snyder, Walter Hill, Tenn.; 
Robert Ewing, Alvarado, Tex.; Andrew Cosby, 
Arlington, Tex.; Patience Hardeback, Donna, 
Tex.; Shirley Embree, Cookeville, Tex.; Naomi 
Bear, Houston, Tex.; Roy Gober, Meadow, Tex.; 
Lee Gragg, Palestine, Tex.; Judy Price, Pan- 
handle, Tex.; James Petru, Raymondville, Tex.; 
Helen Harris, Cedar City, Utah; Virginia Mor- 
gon, Portsmouth, Va.; George Koo, Seattle, 
Wash.; Ann Klingbeil, Winslow, Wash.; Josie 
Meeks, Washington, D. C.; Lynn Fuller, Eckman, 
W. Va.; Teresa Nedeff, Parkersburg, W. Va.; 
Winfred Battig, Sheboygan, Wis.; Gloria Keeler, 
Superior, Wis.; Lilalee Arndt, Franksville, Wis.; 
Don Gray, Cheyenne, Wyo.; Katherine Stein- 
mark, Pine Bluffs, Wyo.; Virginia Coelho, 
Makawao, Maui, Hawaii; Sherland Ng, Lahaina, 
Mavi, Hawaii; George Oshiro, Paia, Maui, 
Hawaii. 
*Entries signed by Royal Portable Dealers. 
tWinners in Junior Division listed in Jan. 13 
issue of Junior Scholastic. 

Additional winners will be on- 
nounced in this magazine next week. 
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Words at Work 


Words defined and pronounced 
here appear in articles in this issue. 


fuselage (p. 4)—The body of an air- 
plane, to which wings and tail are at- 
tached. 

supersonic (p. 4) — Pertaining to 
speeds greater than the speed of sound 
(about 760 miles per hour at sea level, 
less at higher altitudes). 

Simon Bolivar (p. 10)—This son of 
a noble and wealthy Spanish family) 
was in Paris when Napoleon grabbed 
control of Spain. Hurrying home, he 
led an uprising in Venezuela in 1810, 
followed quickly by revolutions in nea 
by colonies. By the 1820s Spain had 
been driven out of South America 
From 1825 to 1828 Bolivar was presi 
dent or protector of three countries he 
had liberated: Colombia (then com- 
prising what is now Venezuela, Co- 
lombia, Panama, and Ecuador), Peru, 
and Bolivia, He is buried in Caracas. 

Rio Pact (p. 10)—So called becauss 


it was signed at a meeting near Rio 
de Janeiro, Brazil, this treaty pledges 
the American republics to cooperate 
against any aggressor who attacks any 
part of the Western Hemisphere—in- 
cluding any American nation that at- 
tacks one of its neighbors. 

foreign ministers (p. 11)—In 
countries, the member of the cabinet 
who has charge of foreign affairs is 
called foreign minister. In the U. S. he 
is called Secretary of State 

peon (p. 11)—A poor laborer, espe- 
cially a farm worker, in Latin America. 

investment (p. 14)—When a person 
is starting or expanding a business en- 
terprise, he often seeks the use of an- 
other person’s money or equipment, in 
return for a share in the 
profit of the business or industry. The 
granting of such use of money or equip- 
ment in return for income is an invest- 


most 


income or 


ment 

technical and managerial skills (p. 
14)—The knowledge and skills needed 
by expert workers and managers of an 
enterprise or activity. 

heretic (p. 17)—One whose opinion 


is contrary to the doctrine of the re- 
ligious group to which he claims to be 
long. 

synagogue (p. 17)—A local assembly 
of Jews organized chiefly for public 
worship; also a building used by Jewish 
communities for worship. 


Say It Right! 
Yeager (p. 4)—yd gér. 
fuselage (p. 4)—fi zé lij; fii z@ lazh. 
4)—sii pér sdn ik. 


supersonié (p. 
4)—mol (or, marl) bi 


Marlborough (p. 
ri. (or, bri). 

indict (p. 9)—in dit 

saludos, amigos; bonjour, mes amis; sau- 
dacoes, amigos; adeus (pp. 10, 15)—sa loo 
dés i mé gos; bon zhir ma za mé; sou da 
sO yés a mé gos; ad @ Os. 

Haiti (p. 10)—hé ti. 

Simon Bolivar (p. 10)—si min bol I vé 
(or, sé mon bo lé vir) 

La Guaira (p. 10)—la gwi ri. 
10)—ka rak as. 


11)—va lén shf a 


Caracas (p 

Valencia (p. 
lén sha). 

peon (p. 11)—pé on. 

Venezuela (p. 11)—vén @ zwé la. 

Sao Paulo (p. 15)—sounm pou 160. 

Euphrates (p. 17)—a fra téz. 

heretic (p. 17)—hér é tik. 


(or, va 





Say What You Please 


(Continued from page 16) 


Come home to all those who need you 
and love you. Choose the free life- 
the life of an American of the United 
States of America!” 
Anne Williamson 
Charlotte, N.C. 


“I am going to put myself in yow 
place and tell you what I would think 
about. First I would think about the 
trial by jury which can be requested 
by anyone. [See page 9.] We have the 
right to vote for whomever we please 
in any office of government. When at 
home I like the freedom to go where 
I please without secret police watch 
ing over me. I can say anything about 
the government as long as it is not 
harmful to others. I can give my own 
opinions any time without being ac- 
cused of a crime.” 

Victor Fregoe 
Massena (N. Y.) High School 

“Come home to the land of free- 
dom where your loved ones are. In 
the United States you need never fear 
that a small wrong may mean your im- 
prisonment in a slave labor camp. 

“In Communist countries the people 
are but puppets on a string with Russia 
as the puppeteer. In America complete 
freedom is given to you to vote as 
you wish, In Russia you see one name 
on the ballot and there is no choice. 

“Join the ranks of those brave men 
who paid no heed to the communist 
propaganda. Return to the Land of 


the Free. Let it be the home of you, 
the brave.” 

James Lobdell 

Greene (N. Y.) Central School 


Dear Editor: 

In our Social Studies class we each 
receive a weekly World Week. We all 
enjoy it very much as it lets us know 
what is happening in our world today. 

Geraldine Woodward 
Rawlins (Wyo.) High School 


Dear Editor: 

We think your magazine is both in- 
teresting and educational. Our teacher 
uses the “Know Your World” for as 
signments. We would like “Ask Gay 
Head” to be longer. Thanks for a swell 
magazine! 

Edith Minnerly and Judy Maxwell 
P. S. 16, Yonkers, N. Y. 


Dear Editor: 

Il would like to congratulate World 
Week for doing a wonderful job. Ow 
civics class at Hillman Junior High 
School subscribes vear]\ 

Carolyn Holmes 
Ohio 


Youngstown, 


Dear Editor: 
I would like to extend my thanks for 
making World Week possible. 1, along 
with the rest of my class, always look 
forward to it. "It makes our geography 
class very interesting as we keep up 
with the current events. It gives us the 
facts on these topics of discussion and 
makes class very interesting. 
Janice Hundhausen 
Carntherest"™ — (Mo 


High School 


Military Training 
(Continued from page 24) 


ordinary soldiering duties, such as army 
of occupation or running military posts. 

Question No. 1 applies to a new 
NSTC plan for “20th Century Minute- 
men.” This plan. was proposed last 
month. Under it, Selective Service 
would continue to fill needs for men in 
the armed forces. At the same time 
(beginning with 100,000 men called in 
1955), other able-bodied young men 
would be taken for training in military 
skills. 

The plan is similar to that in Ques 
tion 2, except for a drawing held when 
the man registers with his draft board 
at age 18. At that time registrants 
would draw lots. Some would get tick- 
ets marked “active service.” They 
would go on active duty at age 19 on 
20, for a two-year period, followed by 
six years in the Reserves. 

The others would serve six months in 
training at a camp as near as possible 
to their homes and (usually) in the 
service of their choice. You would be- 
gin this training when you graduated 
from high school, failed in your studies, 
or reached 20—whichever came 
first. After your training, you would go 
into the Ready Reserves for seven and 
a half years. This period could be 
shortened if you took part in certain 
Reserve programs. 

Which is your choice? ISO will see 
that your opinions—the opinions of high 
schoolers themselves—are given national 
publicity after all tabulations have been 


age 


received 





“Here’s Looking at You!” is planned 
to help make you the kind of person 
who presents an attractive appearance 
to others. If you have ideas you'd like 
to share with others through this col- 
umn—or special questions about your 
appearance that you’d like to ask— 
write: Carol Ray, Scholastic Magazines, 
33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


Q. What can a fellow do to keep his 
lips from chapping? I participate in a 
lot of outdoor sports in winter, and my 
lips get pretty raw and cracked. 


A. The best thing to do is to carry 
a small stick of lip pomade which you 
can buy at any drugstore for a few 
cents. Apply it whenever you spend 
much time outdoors. It is colorless.and 
unnoticeable, but of great help if your 
lips chap easily. 


Q. What kind of clothes are the best 
to wear to make a girl look slimmer? 
I am rather stocky, although I am not 
really fat. 


A. If you're the stocky type, try to 
avoid clothes made of shiny fabrics, 
or stiff, starchy material. Choose small 
prints, not large, splashy ones. Dirndl- 
type and all-around pleated skirts are 
not for you, either, as they make you 
look bulkier than you are. Avoid sharp 
contrasts in color above and below the 
waist. For example, a green blouse and 
a red skirt divide your figure in half 
instead of making it one smooth, long 
line. For a slim look, wear skirts and 


blouses that harmonize in color. Stripes 
that run lengthwise are better for you 
than large plaids or stripes that run 
around your figure. Skip very wide 
belts, no matter how much you like 
them, in favor of medium-width or nar- 
row ones. 


Q. My hair is very curly. When I 
wash it, it gets snarled and is hard to 
comb. Is there anything I can do? 


A. Try using one of the softening 
hair rinses after your shampoo. An- 
other help for snarls is hair cream, 
used this way. Rub your hair almost dry 
with a towel. Then smooth a very small 
(be sure it is small) dab of hair cream 
between your fingertips, and rub your 
fingers through your hair. Comb your 
hair with a large-toothed comb (not a 
pocket comb). Using a comb and brush 
alternately on damp hair also helps to 
unsnasPit. 


Q. How does one get rid of an em- 
harrassing birthmark? 


A. There is no way to get rid of a 
birthmark. If it bothers you enough to 
make you uncomfortable, cover it up 
with one of the special make-up creams 
sold for this purpose. They come in 
colors to blend with any skin tone. 


a o * 
Letting out a hem- 


line? Take a tip from the tailor to help 
stubborn hem creases disappear. First, 


wet the crease line on the wrong side. 
Then turn the material over on the right 
side and roll the crease back and forth 
with your fingers to work it out. After 
that, press the dress or skirt on the 
wrong side, and the crease will be a 
mere shadow of its former self. 


Give Your Teeth a Good Brush. . . . 
And we mean that literally! Have you 
taken an honest look at your toothbrush 
lately? Strange how many of us go right 
on using a bedraggled brush with bent 
and broken bristles. For a good job 
in cleaning your teeth, you need a 
brush that’s firm enough to do its work. 
A good brush has a head about an inch 
long, with medium-stiff bristles of even 
length. Two brushes, used interchange- 
ably, are better than one. 


A Lad and a Lass 


You'll rarely find a lad who beams 
At girls whose hose have crooked seams}; 
Nor will a lass feel very flirty 

With boys whose fingernails are dirty. 


Don't Mutter over Clutter. . . . Get 
rid of it! Jumbled drawers and Fibber 
McGee-type closets are hard @n your 
temper as well as your clothes. A short 
half hour a week spent straightening 
out your closet and dresser drawers 
saves you long minutes of “hunting” on 
rushed school mornings. Besides, and 
most important, orderly closets keep 
your clothes from crushing and wrin- 
kling. 


Here Comes the Grooming! 


HANG JACKETS PROPERLY 


Check to see that (1) suit hangs straight, not lopsided; (2) lapels 
lie flat, not pushed out of shape; (3) sleeves hang straight, 
not twisted; (4) pocket flaps are smooth, not tucked crookedly 
into the pockets. Clothes don’t make the man; but they help. 


KEEP TROUSERS CREASE SHARP 
Press with an iron, or ‘finger’ 


press as shown here. 


Damp- 


en crease slightly. Using firm 


pressure, 


run your fingers 


down the crease. Do this also 
when your trousers are damp 
from roin or from humidity. 


CLEAN OFF TIE SPOTS 


Spot-clean ties by holding soiled part over steam for a 
few minutes. Then rub gently with cleaning fluid, following 
grain of material. For water spots on silk ties, let dry, then 
rub briskly with a piece of absolutely clean cloth or tissue. 


From Bert Bacharach's Book for Men 





Fly the TAB Magic Carpet to the 
WONDERFUL WORLD OF BOOKS! 


Teen-agers! A_ thrilling new world 
awaits you—the Wondertul World of 
Books! And here's news about a unique 
Club especially planned tor young peo 
ple. Club membership enables you to 
obtain fascinating pocket-size books for 
only 25¢ and 35¢ and get free dividend 
books as well! Yes, by joining the Teen 
Age Book Club (TAB) you can have 
vour choice each month of 16 top-notch 
books especially selected by experts wh« 
know just the types of books teen-agers 
most like to read. Moreover, you can 
choose a tree book for every four books 
you buy! What’s your favorite reading? 
Adventure? Sports? Humor? Anima! 
Stories? Science Fiction? Mysteries? 


Stories about leen-agers? You'll tind 
these and many other types of books in 
the monthly offerings of the Teen Age 
Book Club. How to join a TAB Club? 
Easy! Just sign your name to the cou 
pon at the right and hand it to your 
teacher. At your teacher's request, we'll 
send full information and all materials 
needed to start and operate a Club in 
Talk to your classmates 
them to 


vou! classroom 
about the Club too and get 
hand coupons to your teacher—because 
the more members you have in your 
Club, the more fun it will be. For ex- 
citing new adventures in reading fun 
reserve your place on the TAB Magic 
Carpet today! 


-HAND THIS COUPON. 
TO YOUR TEACHER 


TO MY TEACHER: 


I‘d like to belong to a Teen Age 
Book Club. Please send for the 
How to Start a Teen Age Book 
Club Kit, described on page 8-T 
of your Scholastic Teacher Edi- 
tion of this magazine 





TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB, 33 West 42nd Street, New York 36,N. Y. 
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Not Needed 


Mother: “Mary, you must use tooth 
paste.” 

Mary: “Why, 
aren’t loose.” 


Mother? My teeth 


Deep Freeze 


“It was so cold where we were,” 
boasted the Arctic explorer, “that the 
candle froze and we couldn’t blow it 
out.” 

“That’s nothing,” said his rival. 
“Where we were, it was so cold that 
our words came out in chunks of ice 
and we had to fry them to find out 
what we were talking about.” 


Out of Order 


Mary: “When the clock strikes thir- 
teen, what time is it?” 
Jerry: “Time to get it fixed.” 


Wrong Bird 


Carol: “Daddy, isn’t this a ducky 
dress?” 


Father: “Well, judging by the bill, 
I'd say it’s a pelican.” 


Samson’‘s Equal 
Bert: “Who is the strongest man in 
the world?” 
Jeff: “A policeman. He can hold up 
50 cars with one hand.” 


Ballerina 
Fred: “So your girl friend is a tee 
dancer?” 
Jack: “And how! She dances all over 
my toes.” 


Look! No Hands! 


Said Mr. Jones to his son as they 
were standing before the armless statue 
of Venus de Milo, “See what happens 
to nail-biters, Junior?” 





Sell your classmates 


SENIORS America’s Most Beau- 
tiful and complete line of Modern 

a zy GRADUATION 
. NAME CARDS 


and earn i 
Ne financial investment required. 
Write today for free sample kit. 


PRINTCRAFT, Dept. S 
1509 Maple St., Scranten 5, Pa. 











PRATT INSTITUTE 


THE ART SCHOOL 


DEGREE COURSES 
Advertising Design, Art Teacher Education, 
Illustration, Industrial Design, and Interior 





Design—4 Years. Architecture—5 Years. 
James C. Boudreau, Dean Brooklyn 5, N. Y. j 











Some Choice 


Bert: “My uncle can’t decide whether 
to get a new cow or a new bicycle for 
his farm.” 

Ted: “He'd certainly look silly riding 
a cow.” 

Bert: “Yes, but he’d look a lot sillier 
milking a bicycle!” 


Moo! 


The gum-chewing gil 

And the cud-chewing cow 
Are somewhat alike, 

Yet different somehow. 

And what is the difference? 
I think I know now— 

It’s the clear, thoughtful look 
On the face of the cow. 


No Escape 

Prison Guard: “Sir, I want to report 
that ten prisoners have just broken 
out. . 

Warden (interrupting): “Sound the 
alarm, blow the whistle, broadcast a 
warning!” 

Prison Guard: “Let me call a doctor 
first. It looks like the measles.” 


Real Shutterbug! 


Charley: “Did you hear that Jim 
swallowed a roll of film!” 

Bill: “Gosh, I hope nothing devel- 
ops.” 


Ask No Question 


Tourist: “Tell me, are there any sharks 
around*here where I’m swimming?” 
Native: “No—they’re all afraid of the 


crocodiles.” 
Canadian High News 


Boy or Girl? 


Wallie: “I've just heard that my-sis- 
ter has a new baby.” 

Don: “And are you an uncle or an 
aunt?” 


Right Answer 
Betty: “My dog is very smart.” 
Marcia: “What can he do?” 
Betty: “I ask him how much two 
minus two is, and he says “nothing.” 


Inconsistent 
Bill: “I’ve eaten beef all my life and 
now I’m as strong as a bull.” 
Joe: “That's funny. I've eaten fish all 
my life and I can’t swim a stroke.” 


International Incident 

Judy: “What would happen if a 
waiter carrying a Thanksgiving dinner 
tripped and fell?” 

Joan: “I don’t know, what?” 

Judy: “The downfall of Turkey, the 
breakirig up of China, and the overflow-. 
ing of Greece.” 
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BETTER WRITING 


BETTER GRADES 


Osterbrook 


FOUNTAIN PEN 


with 
the 
right 





point 
for 
the 


way 





you 
write 





To select or replace 


Csterlbrook 


AMERICA’S PEN NAME SINCE 1858 





ALL-AMERICAN 


BUTTERFINGER 
COCONUT GROVE 
CARAMEL NOUGA‘ 


DIP 
: 





Teaching Aids for WORLD WEEK 


BASED ON MATERIALS IN THIS ISSUE 


IN THIS ISSUE 


World History: “Newsmakers” 
(Churchill), p. 4; news pages, pp. 5-8; 
“Freedom Answers Communism,” p. 9; 
Latin America unit, pp. 10-16; “The 
Jews of America,” p. 17. 

World Geography, Economic Geog- 
raphy: Latin America unit, esp. pp. 12- 
15; workbook, p. 22. 

American History, Problems of De- 
mocracy: news pages, pp. 5-8; “Free- 
dom Answers Communism,” p. 9; Latin 
American unit, esp. pp. 10-14; “The 
Jews of America,” p. 17; “What Kind 
of Military Training?” p. 24. 

Civics, Citizenship: Good Citizens 
(teen-age emergency squad), p. 18; 
“Freedom Answers Communism,” p. 9; 
“Her Job Is Helping Others,” p. 20. 

Moral and spiritual values: “How 
Would You Solve It?” p. 19; “Freedom 
Answers Communism,” p. 9; “The Jews 
of America,” p. 17; “Say What You 
Please” (what students would say to 
American war prisoners in Korea who 
espoused communism), p. 16. 

Vocational, personal, health guid- 
ance: “Career Club” (social worker), p. 
20; “Ask Gay Head,” p. 19; “Fun with 
Food,” p. 26; good grooming, p. 29. 


ISO POLL (p. 24) 

On page 24 of this issue is a ballot 
for an Institute of Student Opinion poll. 
High school students’ opinions are 


sought on the kind of military training 
program they would prefer. Accom- 
panying the ballot is an article on the 
new military training plan just proposed 
by a Presidential commission. The ques- 
tions offer excellent opportunity for 
class discussion. 

ISO is spénsored by Scholastic Maga- 
zines. They conduct the poll with the co- 
operation of school newspapers. If your 
school paper is not a member of ISO, 
a class committee can conduct your poll 
independentiy. Instructions for the poll 
are on page 24. 

PLEASE NOTE: Do not send the 
ballots to ISO. Send only the tabulation 
of totals. Address: Institute of Student 
Opinion, 33 W. 42nd St., New York 
36, N. Y. 


FREEDOM ANSWERS COM- 
MUNISM (p. 9) 


Procedure 


1. A group of bright students can be 
assigned to summarize the contents of 
these Amendments to the Constitution, 
as they protect individual rights in a 
court of law: 4, 5, 6, 8 and 14. Have 
these summaries written on the board 
for referenc2 during the lesson. If text- 
books with the Constitution are avail- 
able, an open-book approach can be 
used. Integrate class discussion with 
an interpretation of the rights granted 
in the Amendments. 





Unit 
Jan. 2 


Turkey 
Feb. 3 


British Commonwealth 


WHAT'S AHEAD in Coming Issues 


Date 


Freedom Answers Communism 


“My Home Is My Castle” 
Freedom of Worship 


2. Another approach with a bright 
class could be to have several skits to 
illustrate basic constitutional rights 
acted before the class in one-minute 
sketches. As each skit is completed, 
the rest of the class tries to identify 
the theme. 

3. Another approach to the lesson 
could be to open it with students tell- 
ing of a trial action in criminal court. 
This experience could be drawn upon to 
point out ways in which the defendant's 
rights were protected. 


Discussion Questions 
1. Why does our Constitution guar- 


antee a “speedy and public trial”? 
forbid “cruel and unusual punish- 
ments”? 

2. Criminals who confess their 
crimes or are caught in the act of 
crime, are nevertheless, given a trial. 
What’s the purpose? 

3. In communist countries court 
trials are given to those charged with 
a crime. Why do we call these trials 
“fakes”? 


Unit: LATIN AMERICA 
(pp. 10-16) 


1. Cover: Venezuela replica of Stat- 
ue of Liberty illustrates U. S.-Latin 
American friendship. 

2. Pages 10-11: The record of inter- 
American relations is traced from the 
days of the Monroe Doctrine to the 
present. The aims and accomplishments 
of the OAS are discussed. 

8. Pages 12-14: Dr. Milton Eisen- 
hower'’s report to the President tells 
what is going on in Latin America, the 
problems and needs, and suggests a 
program for improving inter-American 


relations. Graphs, pictures, and map 
help visualize the report. 

4. Page 15: A teen-ager from Sao 
Mar. 3 Our Free Farmers Paulo tells us about her city’s “big 
Mar. 10 Freedom of Enterprise boom” and 400th anniversary celebra- 
Mar. 17 tion. 
Mar. 24 Whv We Vote in Secret 5. Page 16: Crossword puzzle deals 
April 7 “Cheeks and Balances” with geography of Latin America. 
April 14 Voluntary Cooperation 
April 21 Freedom's Path to Peace 
April 28 How to Fight Communism 
May 5 Preserving Our Freedoms 
May 12 Upholding “Rule of Law” 
May 19 Strengthening Free World 


Freedom to Join Organizations 
Freedom to Choose a Job 


Feb. 10 
Feb. 17 
Feb. 24 


Atomic Energy 
Southern Africa 
Teen-Age Citizen 
Russia 

China 

American Industry 
Austria 

Problems Before Congress 
Europe, 1954 
Southeast Asia 
The Philippines 
Hawaii-Alaska 
Puerto Rico 
What’s Ahead? 


Assignments 

1. Pages 10-11: (1) Who was Simon 
Bolivar? Why is he important in the 
history of inter-American relations? (2) 
What is the OAS? Summarize the 
work of the OAS in keeping peace and 
improving living conditions in Latin 
America. 

2. Pages 12-14: (1) Mention four 
problems facing Latin America. (2) 
Give two causes of resentment ex- 
pressed by Latin America to the U. S. 
(3) Summarize four suggestions. made 


IN EVERY ISSUE: News—“Good Citizens at Work”—Life-adjustment and 
student-interest features. 

NOTE: Listing of unit ¢ubjects is not final. In order to bring you the most 
up-to-date subjects, we may find it necessary to rearrange. slightly the 
order of subjects or to insert others covenng newly developing situations 
in the news. 














TOOLS for 


Turkey 


Jan. 20 in World Week 


PAMPHLETS: A Pocket Guide to 
Turkey (P G 11 D A Pam. 20-182), 
1953, 30¢; Turkey: Frontier of Free- 
dom, (Background June 1952), 1952, 
10¢; Greece, Turkey, and NATO, 
(Armed Forces Talk 399), 1952, 5¢; 
Superintendent of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. Facts on Turkey, 1953, 
free; Map of Turkey, (34 by 22 inches), 
1953, free; The New Turkey Pam- 
phlet, 1953, free; Mr. Smith Visits Tur- 
key, 1953, free; Istanbul—the Magic 
City, 1953, free; Turkish Information 
Office, 444 East 52nd Street, N. Y. 22. 

BOOKS: Turkey, Old and New, by 
Selma Ekrem, $2.75 (Scribner, 1947). 
My Turkish Adventure, by Pamela Burr, 
$3.00 (Norton, 1951). 

ARTICLES: “Turkey,” Time, Oct. 
12, 1953. “West Builds a Balkan Bar- 
rier,” ‘by A. Stevenson, Look, Aug. 25, 
1953. “Our Two Toughest Allies,” by 
J. P. O'Donnell, Saturday Evening Post, 
Aug. 29, 1953. “Can We Invest in 
Turkey?” by C. B. Randall, Atlantic 
Monthly, Nov. 1953. “New Balkan Al- 
liance: What Does It Mean to the 
West?” by R. Halger, Newsweek, July 
20, 1953. “Atlantic Report on Turkey,” 
Atlantic Monthly, June, 1953. “Where 
Capitalists Are Popular”; interview. A 
Menderes, U.S. News ¢&> World Report, 
Dec. 4, 1953. 

FILMS: From New Lands to Old, 
25 minutes, free, Esso Standard Oil Co., 
15 West 51 Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
Turkey, 19 minutes, sale, McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., Text-Film Dept., 330 West 
42 Street, New York 36, N. Y. History, 
influence of Ataturk, continuing strug- 
gle to retain control of the Dardanelles. 
Turkey—Let’s Talk Turkey, 15 minutes, 
sale or rent, Bray Studios, Inc., 729 
Seventh Ave., New York 19, N. Y. 
Istanbul—street scenes, worshipping at 
mosques, old and modern markets. 

FILMSTRIPS: A Family of Turkey, 
46 frames, Young America Films, Inc., 
18 East 41 Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
Life of a farm family living near 
Ankara. Modern Turkey, 40 frames, 
John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 440 Fourth 
Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


The British Commonwealth 
Feb. 3 in World Week 


PAMPHLETS: The British Common- 
wealth of Nations, (Armed Forces Talk 
362), 1951, 5¢, Superintendent of Doc- 
uments, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. British 
Commonwealth, a Pattern of Coopera- 


TEACHERS 


tion, by H. J. Harvey, (Int. Concil. No. 
487), 1953, 15¢, Columbia University 
Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27, 
N. Y. Our Empire’s Story Told in Pic- 
tures, by C. W. Airne, 1952, 35¢, C. S. 
Hammond & Co., 521 Fifth, New York 
17, N. Y. New Horizons in the East, 
1950, free; Introducing the Colonies, 
1949, free; The Story of the British 
Commonwealth, 1953, free; Toward 
Self Government in the British Colonies, 
1950, free; The British Commonwealth 
of Nations, (map), 1953, free; African 
Achievement, 1950, free; British Infor- 
mation Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20, N. Y. Know Australia, 
1953, free; Australia at a Glance, 1952, 
free; Australian News and Information 
Bureau, 636 Fifth Avenue, New York 
20, N. Y. New Zealand Facts and 
Figures, 1951, free, New Zealand Gov- 
ernment Office, 630 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 20, N. Y. 

ARTICLES: “The British Common- 
wealth,” Current History, Dec, 1953. 
“Australia,” by R. G. Menzies, Ro- 
tarian, Nov. 1953. “Anomaly on Which 
the Sun Never Sets,” by B. Ward, 
N. Y. Times Magazine, May 24, 1953. 
“Course of Empire: from Victoria to 
Elizabeth,” U. S. News & World Re- 
port, June 5, 1953. 

FILMS: Commonwealth of Nations, 
30 minutes, sale or rent, British In- 
formation Services, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. Nature, 
extent, and constitution of the Com- 
monwealth; purpose, benefits and re- 
lationship among nations. Britain and 
Her Empire, 17 minutes, sale, McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., Text-Film Dept., 330 
West 42 Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
Relationship of England to her colonies, 
protectorates, and mandates; character- 
istics of the free and self-governing 
Dominions. Australia, 11 minutes, sale 
or rent, Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 
1150 Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, IIL. 
Interrelation of topography, climate, 
people, industry, agriculture. Write to 
Australian News and Information Bu- 
reau, 636 Fifth Ave., New York 20, N. Y. 
for their listing of films for sale or rent. 
Meet New Zealand, 50 minutes, rent, 
Paul L. Brand & Son, 2153 K Street, 
N.W., Washington 7, D. C. Geography, 
people, industries, sports, etc. 

FILMSTRIPS: Australia, 49 frames, 
Informative Classroom Pictures Pub- 
lishers, 40 Ionia Ave., N.W., Grand 
Rapids, Mich. Early history, govern- 
ment, people, cities, industries, trans- 
portation, wild life, etc. New Zealand, 
40 frames, Stanley Bowmar Co., 513 
West 166 Street, New York 32, N. Y. 
History, Maori life, landscape, industry, 
transportation, cities, everyday living. 


(Continued from preceding page) 
to improve our relations with Latin 
America. 


ALL-AMERICAN TEAM (pp. 10-11) 


Motivation 

Call on the class to interpret the 
“hat-rack” cartoon on page 11. What 
idea does the cartoon put across? 


Procedure 

Students can prepare reports on the 
following suggested topics to enrich 
class discussion: (a) the Monroe Doc- 
trine; (b) Simon Bolivar; (c) the 
Roosevelt Corollary to the Monroe Doc- 
trine and American intervention in 
Caribbean countries; (d) Mexico takes 
over American oil properties; (e) the 
Good Neighbor Policy of FDR; (f) the 
Rio Pact. American History textbooks 
and library encyclopedias will give 
ready information. 


Discussion Questions 

These questions should be integrated 
with student reports. 

1. How did the Monroe Doctrine 
make the U. S. a “big brother” to 
Latin America? 

2. Do you think Latin American 
countries were ever justified in calling 
us “Yankee imperialists”? Why or why 
not? How does that term indicate Latin 
America’s attitude toward the U. S.? 

3. What did FDR mean by his 
“policy of the good neighbor’? How 
has the record of the U. S. shown 
this policy to be one of action as well 
as words? 

4. How has the Rio Pact shown the 
world that the U. S. and its Latin 
American neighbors are “good neigh- 
bors”? 

Activities 

1. The. class can write an editorial 
on the topic, “Pan-Americanism, Its Im- 
portance.” 

2. The class cartoonist could prepare 
his own cartoon on the forthcoming 
meeting (and its significance) at Ca- 
racas. 


REPORT ON LATIN AMERICA 
(pp. 12-14) 


Student Reading References 

(1) “Latin America, What's 
Wrong?” U. S. News, 7/17/53. (2) 
“Latin America, Shall We Lose It?” 
Nation, 8/15/53. (3) “Living with 
Latin America,” U. S. News, 10/30/53. 


Procedure 

1. Where the time is available, show 
the class a filmstrip on Latin America. 
As the filmstrip moves along, the con- 
tents of the Eisenhower report can be 
integrated with specific film sections. 

2. It is important that students have 
basic map knowledge of Latin Amer- 
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FOR THE NEW SUBSCRIBER 


If you are a new subscriber to World Week for next semester, you receive 
all of the following as part of your classroom order: 
15 big issues of World Week—a copy for each student subscriber (in- 
cluding all Special Issues and SEMESTER REVIEW TEST). 
Your free desk copy of SOHOLASTIC TEACHER, with bound-in copy’ 


On request (if your order is for 20 or more classroom subscriptions), 
two gold-finished Social Studies Achievement Keys, supplied as lapel 
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You will also receive automatically (if your order is for 10 or more 
classroom subscriptions) one copy of YOUR KEY TO UNDERSTAND- 
ING WORLD NEWS, a reference work of vital background information 


(Present subscribers have already received their copies of MAP and KEY 








ca before discussion begins. As a pre- 
vious assignment, or as regular lesson 
project, students can work with blank 
outline maps of Latin America, filling 
in names of countries, major cities, 


bodies of water, Andes Mountains, etc. 
See map in workbook, p. 22.) 

3. The “hat-rack” cartoon could be 
ised to motivate the lesson. (See page 
11.) Follow this up with an interpre- 
ation of the map-trade facts, the class 
working with the map on page 18. 


Here are some guiding questions: (a) 
What does the map aim to show? (b) 
Which three countries are the chief 
rading partners of the U. S.? (c) What 
do we sell to Latin America? What do 
we buy from it? (d) In what items 
is there trade competition? - 

4, After working out the map infor- 
mation, have students turn to the pic- 
tures and graphs on pages 11-15. Work 
in the Eisenhower report with inter- 
pretation of the graphs and pictures. 


Discussion Questions 


1. How do you explain the poverty 
and low living standards Dr. Eisen- 
hower met with so frequently in his 
Latin American tour? 

2. Why should increasing population 


A SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINE FOR YOUR GRADE LEVEL 


PRACTICAL ENGLISH presents a fresh approach to the 
teaching of reading, writing, speaking, grammar, spell- 
ing, etc., at the high school level. Issued weekly. 
Subscriptions: 65¢ per semester. 


LITERARY CAVALCADE, widely used in grades 10, 11, 


If WORLD WEEK is not appropriate for the grade or 
subject you are teaching, try one of the other Scholastic 
magazines. We invite you to write for sample copies. 


[UNIOR SCHOLASTIC is widely used in grades 6, 7, and 
8. It presents a richly varied program in the English and 
Issued weekly. 


social studies fields. 
Subscriptions: 50¢ per semester. 


be a more serious problem in Latin 
America than in the U. S.? 

3. Do you think Latin America 
should receive equal consideration with 
Western Europe in our foreign aid pro- 
gram? Why or why not? 

4. Would you expect communism to 
be a serious threat ifr Latin America? 
Why? 

5. Why should the U. S. be con- 
cerned about the problems of Latin 
America? 

Activities 

1. Students can visit the local offices 
of a travel bureau of AAA to get pic- 
tures and travel information about 
Latin America. This information can 
be used to enrich the lesson or be used 
for an additional lesson. 

2. Students can work with an al- 
manac or encyclopedia to prepare a 
chart listing the major products, ex- 
ports, and imports of Latin America. 
This data can be placed on the black- 
board for reference during the lesson. 
Other students can work this material 
into a product-map of Latin America. 

3. Some classes may want to spend 
a period on Latin American culture. 
Records of Latin American music can 


7-T 


be played. Some students may be able 
to demonstrate folk dances. 
4. A lesson summary could be the 
writing of a page in an imaginary 
i which describes life in Latin 
America and includes some of the data 
in the Eisenhower report. 


1 LIVE IN BRAZIL’S BOOMTOWN 

(p. 15) 
Discussion Questions 

1. Would you say that our teen-ager 
pen-pal came from an average Brazilian 
family? Why or why not? 

2. What part of the letter interested 
you most? 

3. Do you think you would feel at 
home in Sao Paulo? Why or why not? 


Activity 

The class could write a pen-pal let- 
ter to their American neighbors. The 
address is in the article. 


JEWS OF AMERICA (p. 18) 


Activity 

This article provides an opportunity 
for a lesson in inter-faith understand- 
ing. Students of the Jewish religion 
can tell the class about the high points 
of their religion and customs. 





ANSWERS TO WORKBOOK, p. 22 


I. 1-Brazil; 2-X on Panama, Guatemala, 
Honduras, El Salvador, Nicaragua, Costa 
Rica; 3-ring around islands at top of map; 
4-shade British Honduras, one of the Gui- 
anas, Jamaica or one of small islands east 
of Puerto Rico; 5-Florida; 6-cross-marks 
along western part of South America; 7- 
Amazon; 8-sea enclosed by West Indies, 
Centfal America, and northern South Amer- 
ica; 9-oil well on Venezuela; 10-C on 
Chile; 11-WM on Argentina; 12-( oceans 
named); 13-(arrow to canal); 14-line in 
northwesterly direction from eastern Bra- 
zil; 15-OAS on Venezuela. 

Il. Pan-Americana: 1-e; 2-a; 3-d; 4-b. 

III. Latin American Problems: 1-T; 2-T; 
3-F; 4-O; 5-O; 6-O; 7-F; 8-T; 9-T; 10-T. 


ANSWERS TO QUICK QUIZ, P. 8 


1-Indo-China. 2-a, U. S. S. R.; b, United 
States; c, Nationalist China. 3-b. 4-Rene 
Coty. 


11) UIE LAME TIE CTA 


12, brings outstanding current writing. Issued monthly. 


Subscriptions: 50¢ per semester. 


(Special combination 


rates with other Scholastic Magazines—see order card.) 


SENIOR SCHOLASTIC is a social studi2s magazine widely 


used in grades 10, 11, 12. Contents include news, na- 
tional and world affairs, short story, Issued weekly. 


Subscriptions: 65« per semester. 


Subscriptions: 


NEWSTIME is especially designed for grades 4 and 5. 
This is the second year of publication. Issued weekly. 
40¢ per semester. 
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HOW TO DEVELOP 


READING INTEREST— 


Through The Teen Age Book Club students find that 
READING !S FUN! 





Yes, you can assign reading to your stu- 
dents and require them to write book 
reports. But to induce them to read vol- 
untarily—that, as every teacher knows, 
is another matter! The Teen Age Book 
Club is a unique classroom-tested plan 
with an astonishingly successful record 
in inspiring students with a real love 
of reading. 

BOOKS SELECTED BY EXPERTS 

The Teen Age Book Club makes avail- 
able to its members each month a selec- 
tion of 16 pocket-size 25¢ and 35¢ books 
—a total of 160 books a year. 

Books are selected both for literary 
merit and youth appeal by a board of 
eminent specialists in young people’s 
reading. Titles are widely varied so 
that each student may find books suited 
to his or her comprehension level, in- 
terests and reading ability. 


STUDENT-OPERATED 

Appealing to the busy teacher is the fact 
that the Club is designed to be operated 
by the members. Students elect a secre- 
tary who handles all details. 


FREE DIVIDEND BOOKS 


An important feature of the Club, and 
a — incentive to the development 
of regular reading habits, are the free 
dividends. For every four books pur- 
chased, members may choose a free divi- 
dend book at the end of the semester. 


COSTS NOTHING TO JOIN 


All material for starting and operating 
a Club is supplied free. This consists of 
a kit comprising: (1) Simple instruction 
manual (2) Class Membership Record 
(3) order form (4) TAB NEWS—a 
4-page monthly bulletin with descri 

tions of coming books (5) Sample book. 


~-— MAIL FOR FREE MATERIALS — - 


TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB 
33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y, 


Please send, without cost or obliga- 
tion, complete information on start- 
ing a Teen Age Book Club, together 
with a free kit of materials including 
a sample 





Name 


Street. 





School 





City. 





TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB 
Sponsored by Scholastic Magazines 


33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 





